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EADING the advance news of the forth- 

coming features of a magazine should im- 
part the same sort of quiet delight that 
reading a menu imparts to the palate. You con- 
sider the bill of fare, order what you want—and 
then sit back and wait in happy expectation. 

The carte de jour for August contains plenty 
of solid food and a wide range of desserts. Being 
called “The Household Equipment Number” it 
has many offerings to tickle the palate of the 
householder—an article on built-in furniture 
and conveniences; a three page spread of rooms 
for children—children from the babe in arms to 
the boy at school; designs for the perfect kitchen; 
a survey of the new things that help lighten 
kitchen and laundry labor; and—quite a new idea 
—suggestions for furnishing a radio room. In 
addition to these the decorator will be tempted 
by the Little Portfolio of Good Interiors, the 
page of color definitions (do you know what 
color aubergine is?) and the article on the furni- 
ture of William Savery and another on the style 
of Adam. 

This issue appearing in the midst of summer 
gardening activities, the lover of green growing 
things will find her attention attracted by an 
article on trees, by an article on the Family of 
Pinks, on daffies, on how to make a pool and on 
the page of garden statuary. 

For the builder we have prepared a delectable 
dish compounded of a rarely beautiful California 
house, a discussion on how to paint walls interest- 
ingly, a group of two excellent houses, a con- 
tinuation of this month’s log cabin series and 
an excellent exposition of the remodeling of old 
frame-houses into livable country homes. 

These make a pretty August dish to set before 
the king of the househo!d! It will be ready— 
on time, absolutely on time!—served hot and 
fresh from the fire on the 25th of July. 
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AST winter the Horticultural 

Pennsylvania, New York 
setts feeling that horticultural interests of the 
country were being injured by the introduc- 
tion each year of hundreds of seedlings under 
new names which were neither superior to nor 
distinct from existing varieties, appointed a com- 
mittee to consider this problem. The Committee 
met in New York on March 15th and after a 
thorough discussion of the whole problem passed 
the following resolution: 

“This Committee feels that all Horticultural in- 
terests are being injured by the introduction each 
year of hundreds of seedlings under new names 
which are neither superior to nor distinct from 
existing sorts; and they believe that this tendency 
to introduce new things is increasing yearly and 
constitutes a serious menace to horticulture in this 
country. 

“This Committee believes that the Massachu- 
setts, New York and Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Societies, being among the oldest and foremost 
organizations in Horticulture, should take the lead 
in bringing this state of affairs to the attention 
of all gardeners, both amateur and professional. 
It believes that this condition of affairs must be 
thoroughly understood by the public before a 
remedy can be found.” 

The Committee believes that if this resolution 
is approved and adopted by a number of the 
leading organizations it will act as a check upon 
this evil. 

After sufficient time has elapsed to receive sug- 
gestions from all Society publications the indi- 
viduals interested in this problem or committee 
will meet again to consider what further steps 
may be taken. 
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Y THE time this reaches the readers their 

imaginations will be stimulated and their 
purses sorely tempted by the new bulb cata- 
logs. Garden temptations never cease. This 
year the bulb temptation will be more acute 
than hitherto, because it is hoped that the Federal 
Horticultural Board will loosen the Quarantine 
bonds a little and permit the importation of some 
of the lovely spring flowering bulbs which have 
lain under an interdict these past few years. 
Scillas, grape hyacinths and a number of other 
perfectly innocuous bulbs have been kept beyond 
the three mile limit. Doubtless by this time the 
Dutch growers have been able to raise up a race 
of bulbs that are perfectly immune to disease. 
In a quaint way gardeners on the other side have 
retaliated against our absurd Quarantine; when- 
ever they find a new plant ailment, they speak of 
it as “the American disease.” 


OME months back the 

noted the fact that design in decoration 
was going to enjoy a revival; people would 
seem to have wearied of chaste plain walls. Con- 
sequently, and quite naturally, the pendulum is 
beginning to swing back to decorated walls. 
Those to whom money is no object can afford to 
employ the services of a mural artist; to the aver- 
age person the desire for design will find satisfac- 
tion in wall paper. This paper can either be hung 
to cover the entire surface or used in panels with 
molding frames. 

Will this mean that the burden of design, hither- 
to carried by figured hangings, will now be 
shifted to the walls alone? Will we now enter 
an era of plain hangings? By no means. There 
can be design in both; chintz, linen and other 
figured fabrics will still contribute to the color 
and interest of the room. 
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HIS change from plain to figured walls 

has not come about over night; fashions 
in decoration never do. The pendulum swings 
very slowly and it moves of its own natural 
volition, not through the dictates of this or 
that group. Whereas fashions in clothes may 
be dictated by the Rue de la Paix and Bond 
Street, fashions in decoration are not established 
and destroyed at the word of Grand Rapids. 
Clothes fashions are more ephemeral and the 
desire for change more necessary. In decoration, 
however, we live with furniture and hangings 
for a long time and when, gradually, we tire 
of them, we seek to surround ourselves with a 
new home environment. To change the style of 
one’s clothes is to change the impression one 
makes on other people—which is eminently de- 
sirable; to change the style of one’s furnishings is 
to change the impression one makes on one’s self. 
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FRIEND of. ours (a man of parts) re- 

cently remarked that a gentleman prefers to 
walk on side streets. He was speaking of walk- 
ing in town. On side streets one is less conspicu- 
ous, he argued. “Well,” said we, “what about 
the country? Does the gentleman choose the 
highway to walk or the side roads?” To 
which he replied, “The highroad, if he is a fool. 
Walking in the country has been relegated to 
side roads. To walk along a main highway is only 
tempting Providence and motorists. My argu- 
ment about side streets holds good in the coun- 
try, as well as in town. On the side road he is 
a less conspicuous target.” 

This bit of wisdom should be remembered by 
country motorists.. If they must speed, let them 
speed on the highways. Please, for the sake of 
those who enjoy to ramble afoot, slow down on 
the side roads! Avoid side roads, if possible—leave 
them for portly gentlemen, for lads and lasses, 
for lovers, for old-fashioned folk who like to ride 
in a buggy or en famille, in a carry-all. 

Of the various methods of transportation we 
prefer first, to walk; second, to ride behind a safe 
horse in a buggy. Our ideal of the ideal honey- 
moon or vacation is to retire to some sequestered 
country town and there to hire a buggy and 
drive up and down the solitary and silent side 
roads. The more solitary and more silent, the 
better. In this preference we can find plenty of 
corroborative statements, but none of them so 
touching as that which Boswell quotes Dr. 
Johnson as having once remarked: “If I had no 
duties and no reference to “futurity, I would 
spend my life in driving briskly in a post-chaise 
with a pretty woman.” . That, sirs, is pre- 
cisely our idea of how to spend a pleasant life. 

The majority of folks today drive so briskly 
that there’s no telling whether the woman with 
them is pretty or not. Let such keep to the high- 
road. But for us who, having a pretty woman, 
would drive with her, spare the side roads! 


HOSE who have visited Versailles 
doubtless noticed the inverse ratio of the 
buildings there. First the Palace, then the 
Grand Trianon, then the Petite Trianon and 
finally the Hamlet with its tiny Swiss chalet. 
The French Court gradually came down to earth! 
Most of us, had we the money and the power, 
would have built just as the French Court built; 
we dream of castles in Spain, but finally attain 
reality in a Dutch Colonial house in the suburbs. 
Fortunately the majority of people haven’t the 
money to build a palace, besides, we realize that 
the day of palaces is over. It had its sunset in 
the late war, when the last of the kings who 
claimed divine right retired into ignominious 
Dutch solitude. So long as a king could back up 
his claim to divine right, it was logical that he 
should live in the sort of place that reflected, in 
spirit at least, those hypothetical Heavenly man- 
sions. 

The lord of the manor was just a little king 
with a little court and a little army of retainers. 
His day, too, has passed or is passing. We are 
entering a new era: the day of the small house. 
The big house is the tag end of an era that sup- 
ported a court; the small house is the indication 
of a new time, the symbol of a growing democ- 
racy. 
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HALLS in the SMALL HOUSE 


Since the area is limited, it is advisable these hallways mere dark pockets or 
to keep the hallway space in the small uninteresting passages. They can be de- 
house reduced to the necessary mini- veloped, as in this house at Mamaron- 
mum so that the rooms may be of good’ eck, N. Y., interestingly and unusually. 
sise. This does not necessitate making Heathcote Woolsey was the architect 
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The studio that is to 
be: Its main portion, 
as already built, con- 
templates the addition 
of two music rooms 
and an upstairs bed- 
room in the extension 
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Planning a House That Grows is an Intelligent Solution 


ONDITIONS that have confronted 

prospective builders since the war con- 
tinue to shatter many dreams of the ideal 
house, and to curtail plans to a point where 
many people have indefinitely abandoned 
their building projects as hopeless. 

It is an unfortunate situation, and one 
which has caused the rental, or even the 
purchase of houses already built, but 
houses very far from the’ home owner’s 
mental picture of the home he always 
meant to have. In countless cases it has 
been “any port in a storm”—anything 
with walls and a roof is a house and can 
be lived in. Most leases have sixty-day- 
notice clauses empowering the owner to 
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The studio that is. 
two installments. 
in the sketch above, will be added later. 
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of Today's Building Problem 
ALWYN T. COVELL 


sell; a condition which has driven many 
harassed country and suburban dwellers 
to buy houses which they thoroughly dis- 
liked, simply to escape the necessity of 
moving every year. 

Unfortunate and unhappy as the situa- 
tion is, architectural ingenuity has a solu- 
tion, and the architect is eager to cooper- 
ate if the prospective builder will bring 
to the project, as his share, some degree 
of patience, imagination and plain intelli- 
gence. The logical answer to the present 
high building cost question is progressive 
building, or the planning and commenc- 
ing of a house which will grow through 
two or even three stages, to be the ideal 
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establishment of the owner’s dream. 

In other words, if the house you meant 
to build, before the war, at a cost of ten 
thousand dollars is now estimated by the 
best bidder to cost twenty thousand, it 
might prove an excellent idea to build ten 
thousand dollars’ worth of it to start with, 
carefully planned so that with a minimum 
of alteration you can later build five thou- 
sand dollars’ worth more of it, and still 
later, perhaps, bring it to triumphal com- 
pletion with another expenditure of five 
thousand dollars. 

The planning of a house to be built 
thus, in progressive stages, appeals to the 
ingenuity which is one of the salient char- 





A music studio in Montclair, N. J., planned for building in 
The essential part was built first and the enlargement, seen 
Francis A. Nelson was the architect 
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The house that was, with its plans 

in example of one of the most 
ordinary and commonplace varie 
if the genus Americanus It 
is the architect's point of departure 


ties 


The first and second floor plans 
i the house that i The shaded 
por m indicates the area of the 
riginal house ith noth ng left but 
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acteristics of the architectural mind, and 
the architect’s real interest in the project 
comes from the fact that he is working on 
a thing which will ultimately be a credit 
io him, instead of being obliged to expend 








his efforts on makeshifts and compromises. 

There may be some cause for conjec- 

ture, then, on the rarity of progressive 

! building projects. Alterations and _ re- 
i modeling are frequently enough seen, 





especially in this era of high costs for new 
structures, but in surprisingly few instances 
4 do the plans anticipate future additions 
t and developments. 

The answer to this must be found in 
the psychological complexes peculiar to 
architects’ clients, to lack of vision and 
imagination, and most potent of all to the 














The house that 3 t place of plea 
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domesti lecling, expressing all 
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the simplicity of early Connecticut 
homes. Cameron Clark, of Clark & 


Arms, architect of the remodeling 
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The house that will be—a coun- 
try residence of generous pro- 
portions and quaint rambling 
plan. It is a far departure 
from the original house, and an 
expansion of the present house 


grievous and besetting American weakness 
of impatience. Our impatience, perhaps, 
in accomplishing great feats of industrial 
production and the like, is one of our 
strong points, but in progressive building 
impatience is fatal to the proper carrying 
out of the project. Financiers may deal 
in futures on the stock market but are 
profoundly skeptical, or, at best, unin- 
spired, when it comes to dealing in futures 
in architecture. 








Most people are unhappy if they cannot by 
have their entire house all at once, and 
they more often than not prefer to have a 
complete house which represents the jetti- 
son of every idea they originally wished 
to see in execution than to wait a few years 

(Continued on page 116) 
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WRITING ROCHE VESTIBULE COATS 





























The first floor plan of the house 
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A commodious plan, including three sleeping porches 
and five baths, has been developed for the house that 
Ss will be, the shaded indication explained above showing 
the three-stages in the evolution of the original house 
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A tall, stuccoed screen, draped 
with vines and set with a 
wall fountain and pool dec- 
orated with tiles, forms, with 
the well designed lattice, the 
courtyard’s fine enclosure 


Cedar poles laid across a per- 
gola frame of ordinary piping 
make an attractive arbor 
which shades a section of the 
paved courtyard next to the 
house, and leads to a doorway 


A 
COURTYARD 
and 
GARDEN 





near Bryn Mawr, Pa 





July, 1923 
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By giving the swimming pool 

a beautiful setting, with its 

pergola, wide turf border and 

framework of wall and tall 

evergreens, a garden of dis- 

tinction has been achieved 


From a niched fountain in 
the pergola’s rear wall a 
stream of water trickles 
through a rill in the pave- 
ment to the pool. The beam 
ends strike an original note 


AN 
ADAPTION 
of the 
SPANISH 








John Irwin Bright, archt. 
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FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 


AS I walked down the village street this evening, I saw an old 
4 XL acquaintance, Giles Hannaford by name, sowing sweet peas. 
than seventy vears old, and for the last few months 


Giles is mor 


I have been unable to induce him to hold rational converse on 


any subject other than the virtues of the pension which he has 
lately received. Consequently I should have passed him by if I 
had not noticed a bed of primroses fringing the path which ap- 
proaches his cottage door. The pallid buds are still uncrumpling 
in the hedgerows. but this was the first mass of bloom that I 
had secn 


Moreover, it brought to my mind the picture of Hannaford’s 


rarden in summer; the brilliant beds of phlox, the clematis and 


honeysuckle of the porch and the fragrant treasures of his 
walks. —lavender. gillv-flower. and sweet William 
Chat I should linger at his gate was an invitation to converse. 


Stooping still, he wished me “good evening.” Then he straightened 


his back with a sigh of content, and wiped his earthy hands upon 


the seat ol 


March have 


1 asse nted 


his corduroy - 


gone out like a lamb, sure ‘nough,” said he. 


Chen, out of an idle curiosity, I asked him why 
he planted his sweet peas 

that 
sweet smellin’, 


Well be hard to say,” said he. 
like: an’ An’ I like to 
an’ to think as I’ve planted un. 


He scratched his head 
“I reckon they’m purty, 
see un grawin’ under my eyes, 


An’ I like to show un to folk.” 
\ comprehensive ‘answer, this; and one that gave me food for 
thought 
Hannaford’s garden is only one of which turn this 


an island of sweetness in summer, making the air 


twenty 
village into 
murmurous with the music of their bees and enchanting the eye 
with their old-fashioned charm of color. 


PT HE cottage garden, so it seems to me, is one of the aptest 

expressions of popular art, and far more representative of 
the art of the people than the oleograph and the music hall song. 
Folk song and folk dance have vanished,—almost beyond the 
reach of those enthusiasts who would recall them; and still the 
primal artistic instinct of the people may be seen in every cottage 
land. It is a far stem frem the scarlet 
blossom set in the dark hair of the Polynesian to Mr. Hannaford’s 


garden of this flowery 


But the idea is the same 
Nature 


sweet peas 


And see how easy has made things for the cottage 


Her pigments are cheaper than those of the colorman. 
You may cull the deep 
bloom upon the foxglove’s bell and the primrose’s delicate pallor 
Na- 
ture is so deft in her gradations of color that the primitive artist— 


gardener 
Her palette is richer and more intense. 


from every English hedgerow. There is another advantage. 


(as we will call the cottage gardener)—cannot offend the eye with 
harsh combination, bungle how he will. 


F you will examine Mr. Hannaford’s answers to my question 

in detail, you will see that they contain the principles which 
underly the expression of art in any medium. “J reckon they'm 
purty, like,” said he, “an’ I like to see un grawin’ beneath my 
eye’ Hazlitt has said the same thing in his essay on the “Plea- 
sures of Painting,” and in such wise may every artist watch his 
cherished work shaping beneath his fingers. 

“I like to think as I have planted un, an’ to show un to folk.” 
So do we all. 

Indeed, the art of the cottage gardener is nearer akin to paint- 
ing than to any other. In both the artist is taking Nature into 
his confidence, as it were, and working side by side with her be- 
neath the skies. But the gardener reaps the incalculable advan- 
tage of her fair caprices; soft dews will “hang a pearl in every 
cowslip’s ear”; wandering breezes will send a cool wave of color 
thrilling through his curtains of lilac; and the cups of his purple 
crocuses will expand, unveiling their golder. centres to the splen- 
dor of the sun. 

Then it is Nature,—you will say,—who is the artist; and 
rightly. But popular art is more appreciative than creative. 
Surely it is a goodly thing that Giles Hannaford has brought 
these fair flowers out of the highways and hedges into the pre- 
cincts of his cottage, where all may see their beauty and inhale 
their sweetness. A simpler and a better thing than the exclusive 
spirit of the millionaire who preserves the canvases of Turner, 
Titian, or Rembrandt within four walls, for the select apprecia- 
tion of himself and his friends. 

Mr. Hannaford’s art is, like all popular art of the best kind, 
utilitarian. He admires the bright livery of the scarlet runner; 
and he likes a dish of beans. The clematis wreaths the lintel of 
his cottage in its summer snow; and it shelters his threshold from 
the snows of winter. Every flower in his garden brings its hue 
and its perfume to the service of his house and those who fore- 
gather within it and about. 

There is something illuminative in Mr. Hannaford’s history. 
For all his benevolent eyes and his gray hair (which I revere), he 
has been in his time an inveterate poacher. I know that the life 
of his sweet cottage is not free from conjugal dissensions. He is 
not above taking “a glass too much” at the Golden Lion of a 
Saturday night. His conversation, upon such occasions, is as 
foul and profane as that which you may expect to find in men of 
the station to which it hath pleased God to call him. He is, if 
you look at him with eyes unprejudiced, an ignorant and brutal 
old man. And in his heart you may find a love of flowers — 
surely the most innocent love that a man’s heart may cherish, and 
an everlasting tribute to the inherent beauty of our human nature. 
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THE TECHNIQUE of THE PRIMITIVE 


In this log-cabin fireplace a difficult feat has 
been accomplished with unusual success. It 
is rough and rugged; it exhibits the true tech- 
nique of the primitive in stone masonry; it 
is a fireplace in which to build real fires. To 
build in this manner is to create the pictur- 


esque by direct and honest means, in the same 
way that it was created in former generations 
by unskilled pioneer hands, when results were 
more important than effects. Although it sug- 
gests a far frontier, it is the fireplace in the cab- 
in camp of Mrs. J. H. Peterson, Stamford, Ct. 
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wing the 
pattern, 
examples 


O' RS is an age of connoisseurs: most 
people collect something and are able 


lo produ }Y, 


ln ‘ Piale “ 


fy pr al go vd 


fluently and off-hand, expert 
knowledge of their own particular subject 


Of lat 


ecome cx 


years the collecting of old glass has 
“Water- 


and 


eedingly popular, and 


ford” has come into great prominence 


realized sums that are an amazement to 
those who have been int rested in Irish 
glass for the last quarter of a century The 


collecting of antiques always offers pitfalls 


for the unwary, and with Irish glass, more 
than anything else, to be cocksure is to be 
rash Detailed record of the work are 


carce enough and somewhat 
obscure, and 
hard and 
which “Water 
can be marked off 


confusing and 


there is really no 
fixed line by 
ford” 
certainty from the 
tions of the Cork 
Dublin 
the piece was stamped with 
mark, this 


no means invariable 


with 
produc 

Belfast, or 
glass-houses, unless 


its factory and 
was by 
Consignments would be 
trom om factory to 

Cork Water 


ford sold to and exchanged 
with each other: th 


passed 
another: and 
glass of 


the south would be sent to 


the north for decoration: a 
batch of workmen would go 
to Cork or Watertord 


times in Dublin were slack, 


when 
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Notes for the Wary Collector in 


His Search for Irish Glassware 
A. T. WOLFE 


so that the same patterns and methods went 
from factory to factory. Further, while 
Dublin, Belfast, and Cork had each their 
two or three glass-houses working steadily, 
Waterford for fifty or more years had but 
one, a fact which is hard to reconcile with 
the vast amount of glass which is labeled 
“Waterford” to-day. On the whole, Irish 
glass is a better designation. 

The period in which the finest Irish 
glass was made covered about a century, be- 
ginning early in the 18th and lasting until 


the 19th was well advanced. In Belfast 


the work went on until about 1870, in Dub- 
lin till 1896. The famous Waterford glass- 
house was not established until about 1733, 
and came to an end in 1852 and the Cork 
factory in 1844. 


























Some of the Irish glass candelabra were developed 
into quite elaborate design. 


stance, seems almost too elaborate for its size 


preserve jar. 
desigen is typical of 


Satisfactory in its 


K N O W 
WATERFORD 


This example, for in- 


A jug of the familiar “beer 
jug” shupe, both solid and 
outline 
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A more common design, 
found on this ice plate, 
Shows the “dice cutting” 


The early manufacture of glass in Ire 
land was encompassed with difficulty, and 
it says much for the pioneers that they man- 
aged to carry on in face of the unjust excise 
regulations. When the restrictions on the 
export of Irish glass were withdrawn, con- 
ditions became easier, and soon quantities 
were being made and sent abroad, to North 
America, and the West Indies, Southern 
Europe and elsewhere. Waterford Harbor 
—*‘seated as well for trade as any in the 
world’’—fulfilled its mission at that time, 


though its glories are now derelict. Drink- 
ing glasses—rummers, hobnobs, regents, 
dandies, and so on—were 


sent from Cork together with 
tableware and whole dessert 
services in cut glass. 

In general aspect, early 
Irish glass is not unlike En- 
glish glass of the same 
period. This is not surpris- 
ing; the glass works, to a 
great extent, were started and 
staffed by Englishmen, and 
the differences in method and 
appearance were brought 
about by natural conditions. 
In Waterford, for example, 
there is no flint, and accord- 
ingly sand, with an admix- 
ture of red lead, was substi- 
tuted, or the limestone of the 
district was crushed for the 
purpose. This resemblance 
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Waterford was made up into a host of necessary 
and decorative objects. Humble but beautiful ex- 
amples are found in these knife rests and salt cellars 


As decanters were made in A flower vase _ elaborately 
enormous numbers, many cut, leaving no plain surface. 
perfect specimens survive The graceful pattern on the 
from which to make choice rim is repeated on the base 


tone (or “ring”), texture, and certain pecu- 
liarities of cutting and finish. Its value de- 
pends on the condition and_the rarity of the 


h 
piece. The color is a debatable question. i 
It is commonly stated that Waterford cut- Ma 
glass is distinguished by a peculiar gray- ' 
blue tinge which cannot be mistaken or : ’ a : s 
imitated, and “without which none is genu- W aterford the ung & entirely absent. All 
os” Sele EMRE On a cuak Sow the old Irish glass is dark compared with 
tenacity with which the idea persists, de- Bristol or with modern products, and ng 
spite the fact that in a good deal of marked fairly large ‘amount on distinctly blue in 
tone; but this applies with equal or even 
greater force to the glass of Cork and Dub- 
lin than to that of Waterford. However, 
this blueness is highly prized, and is, in- 
deed, so charming that we may feel thank- 
ful that the old glass-workers were unable 
always to eliminate the impure oxide of 
lead or to prevent whatever happy accident 
brought it about. A more reliable sign of 
genuine Waterford is the deep, fine, sharp 

(Continued on page 86) 


Sa aae? 
between old Irish and Georgian glass has 
led to some confusion. English, Scotch, 
and Irish patterns were used indifferently 
by cutters in Ireland, and though subtle in- 
dications crept in later, pattern, in the 
earlier pieces, is not a sure guide. Also, 
whilst Ireland was exporting her own glass 
she was imporiing a good deal from Eng- 
land, and it is quite possible to mistake 
for genuine Waterford some of the hand- 
some cut-glass which is found in Ireland 
to this day. 

The points to be considered in determin- 
ing the quality or the genuineness of 
Irish glass are as follows: color, weight, 





Bowl of Cork glass. The pattern 

is also found in Waterford glass, 

making this an unreliable means 
to serve as a sure identity 


Some typical examples of Cork 

glass from the collection of Mrs. 

Bram Stoker. These glasses of 
all sizes show the usual cutting 
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Conigisky 


This circular garcen 
is set with a rose- 
rimmed pool from 
which flagstone paths 


lead in four direc- 
tions—to the house, 
the tennis court, ar- 
bor and lawn. A 
jet marks the center 
The plan _ indicates 
the nicely secluded 


character of the gar- 
den, with its tall and 
robust enclosure of 
shrubs which makes 
an almost continuous 
display. C.S. Le Sure, 
landscape architect 
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A Type of Design Eminently 
Suited to the Small Place 
CHARLES S. LE SURE 


OR a type so graceful in appearance. 

and so simple and direct in design, it 
is curious that the circular garden should 
be one of the most neglected. Perhaps a 
reason for this may be found in the fact 
that its shape has so little in common with 
the shape of the usual site; but there is no 
reason why a garden should not be circular 
inside and any shape outside that seems 
appropriate to its situation. If, for ex- 
ample, a circular garden is planned to go 
in the rectangular end of a plot it is only 
necessary to fill in the gaps between the two 
different shapes with compact masses of 
shrubs, planted on the inside to follow the 
shape of the garden and on the outside to 
fit the shape of whatever lies beyond. 

About the garden illustrated here are 
planted just such compact masses of shrubs. 
The enclosure which they form follows the 
inside shape of the garden exactly, but it 
also makes the transition between this cir- 
cular shape on the inside and four distinct 
lawn spaces on the outside. From any of 
these lawns it is impossible to tell that a 
circular garden lies within these shrubbery 
masses. If the garden were enclosed by a 
form-fitting hedge or lattice and set undis- 
guised in the center of the lawn, its shape, 
having nothing in common with the shape 
of the lawn, might seem somewhat uncom- 
promising and a bit disturbing. But treated 
as it is here there is harmony on both sides. 

The garden shown here is built around 
apcol. The inside path of flagstones forms 
the coping of the pool and separates the 
latter from the first circular bed, which is 
devoted to roses. Outside this bed another 
concentric path separates the roses from 
the perennials, which have for their back- 
ground the shrub enclosure. Thus the 
whole planting has been cleverly devised 
to increase in height from the lily-padded 
pool in the center of the garden to the out- 
side rim, where tall delphiniums stand 
against the shrubs. The roses are hybrid 
teas; the perennials such things as Shasta 
daisies, delphiniums, iris, peonies, fox- 
gloves, sweet Williams, Canterbury bells 
and the like. 

One of the fine things about a circular 
garden is that it may be approached with 
equal effectiveness from any angle. There 
is always the central feature to engage the 
eye. Here, for instance, with paths enter- 
ing from four directions, none is given 
particular precedence over the other, but 
all are greeted with splendid impartiality. 

Simple arbors, hung with Tausend- 
schon reses, mark the entrance from the 
house and the entrance from the tennis 
court opposite. The other cross path con- 
nects the service section of the grounds with 
the garden and ends upon a garden house 
set deep in the shrubbery beyond the pool. 
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The site should be cleared of all trees which might fall athwart the cabin in 
a storm, but others should remain for shade and shelter. This photograph was 
taken from a model 
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A Type of Deep-woods Architecture Once Favored by Parents of 


Presidents-to-be and Now Undergoing an Artistic Renaissance 


DARRAGH ALDRICH 


EAR MAC:— SEP i you call it? Well, if you have gotten as far 
Your letter was not the surprise 





| * 

| as a sure enough dream, you have a mighty 
you expected it to be. I have a theory | THIS IS THE FIRST OF TWO ARTICLES ON good start. It is not a bad idea to locate 
that the notion of old Omar appealing | LOG CABINS. HERE ARE DISCUSSED THE one’s dream house in imagination first. It 

: > | SELECTION AND PREPARATION OF THE 7 - . : - 
only to the romantic youth is all rot. “A | SITE, THE DESIGN, AND THE CHOICE OF is inexpensive in upkeep and gives one 
jug of wine, a loaf of bread, and thou” MATERIALS. THE OTHER, WHICH WILL time to mull over one’s innermost-—and 
. , APPEAR IN THE AuGUST House & Gar- 
is a middle-aged plea. Yo rants : srefore realest—longings, so that a fel- 
a pece one uth wants to be DEN, WILL CONSIDER THE DETAILS OF therefore realest od ; 

up and doing, not sitting under a tree. CONSTRUCTION low won’t choose to build on a mountain 


It’s when people get to our age—but then 
I’m probably wrong as usual and it’s only rent 
youth in a different guise. 
So, I say, when you ask 
for “pointers” on carrying 
out your notion of a home 
in the woods where nobody 
can get you by telephone 
—unless the whole world 
goes to smash and it’s 
broadcasted to the nearest 
forestry station—I merely 
mutter, “Another Indian 
showing up.” 

Of course, I’ve always 
been an “out-of-door nut” 
—and when I’m gone it 
will be inscribed on my 
tombstone, “This chap was 
not rated very high finan- 
cially—but he had a darn 
good time.” And as far 
as giving suggestions on 
how to live the wild life— 
Man, Ill be coming back 


side and then spend the-rest of his life 
cussing himself for not choosing a lake. 





But along with holding 
it in status quo as a “dream 
house’, don’t begin this 
same old whimper of 
waiting until vou have the 
time and the money. That 
time never comes. Did you 
ever know anybody who 
“waited until they got the 
time and the money” and 
then did anything? I 
never did. Though I will 
admit I used just “them 
there words” in response 
to Little Pal’s wistful plea 
for a cabin, way off from 
everybody who wants 
things done on committees. 
One morning I found in 
my shaving glass a bit of 
magazine verse, “Let us 
go a-gypsying while we 
care”. Somehow that line 





on the Ouija board to an- In front of this great boulder fireplace, which, by the way, does not sunk in deep and I real- 

adil Grae at! sacrifice beauty of line and proportion as it attains an appropriate _ ‘ s . 

Swer questions = that! = ruggedness, are set table and benches in natural birch and boards, ized that we were spending 
“House of Dreams”, 


thoroughly consistent with the cabin idea as expressed in the construction the precious time of youth 
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Well back from the lake = There should not be a 
the smoke shows even ; | > too strict regularity in 
here, the wind'’s force : ’ the length of the logs 
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thove 1 m example of the 
stockade method of cabin build- 


ing, with vertical logs set on the 
heavy sill timbers 


To get clean logs like these the 

timber should be cut in Winter 

when the trees are dormant and 
the sap in the roots 


in important thing about cabins is the 
view, Fr ) lif top porch, for in- 
‘ ; ide weep over 

ior 


The wide overhang of the roof makes 

a splendid shelter for the porch and 

protects the doorway from driving 
rain and snow storms 
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A site exposed both to 

sun and storm, but with 

a view limited only by 
the horizon 


doing things we didn’t 
want to do in order that 
we could do the things we 
wanted to do when we 
were too old to want to do 
them. You grasp the main 
idea of this, I trust. 

This is about as far as 
you have got with your 
dream home in the woods, 
I gather from your letter, 
and the best I can do for 
you in the way of 
“pointers” is to follow out 
the history of our “Trail- 
syde Cabin”, the nucleus 
of the little group at Pals’ 
Cove on the North Shore 
of Superior. 

First catch your site. No- 
body but yourself and the 
“Thou” who is to sit be- 
side you in the wilderness 
can judge of what you long 
for. Least of all a real 
estate dealer. Take plenty 
of time to decide upon just 
the sort of a place you 
want—and how far you 
dare go from the center of 
gravity, “the job.” Then, 
when you know what you 
want, stick to it, even 
though just after you have 
decided on a lake, a dear 
friend comes along with 
several acres of “virgin 
timber with a trout stream 
right through it” that he is 
willing to sacrifice to your 
whim. 

Don’t forget in your pas- 
sion for wild life that you 
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Only log cabins and 

castles are allowed such 

thrilling perches as this 
high cliff 


have got to eat and drink, 
and the most important 
point in selecting your site 
is to have it within comfort- 
able reach of pure water. 
If there’s any doubt about 
the quality of the water, 
have a chemist analyze it. 
Husky as I am, I was 
badly poisoned once on a 
canoe trip by drinking the 
apparently clear water of 
an inland lake. Since then, 
I have the University an- 
alyze my drinking water 
whenever possible. During 
the period of doubt—boil 
the water. And in decid- 
ing your distance from the 
nearest highway, remember 
that you will have to ship 
in supplies, somehow, if 
your car cannot get 
through. Having been ad- 
dicted to the pack-sack 
method on canoe trips, 
this did not bother us 
but it counts with the aver- 
age man. And above all 
things, don’t trust hearsay. 
Go over your land. 
Having decided on the 
general locale, there will 
probably be several build- 
ing sites on it. Choose the 
one which will serve you 
best. Usually the site is 
more or less automatically 
determined by the view. 
Our widest windows face 
south because of the blue 
of the lake and the glory 
(Continued on page 108) 
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INFORMAL FORMALITY 


Small Flowering Trees, Broad-leaved Evergreens and Deciduous Shrubs 


Made into a Small Rectangular Garden of Enduring Beauty 


YEVERAL tor } rally met with 
that the lorm the ommon experience 

of most small-property owner were instru 
mental in determining what treatment 


hould riven the land at the 


prec o! 


ide of a certain square white Colonial 
house in the suburbs It was necessary to 
creen out, by planting, both the busy 
street and an unple asant view next door, 


thereby creating for sitting out-of 


a plac 


doors in privacy Lhe question of mainte- 


nance was important, inasmuch as but part 


of one man’s time is used, and during the 
absence of the family in midsummer the 
grounds must make shift alon Further 


more, the exigenci of the severe climate 
and gravelly soil made the choice of plant 
material a restricted one 


After 
best to give the modest square plot a plant- 


tudying the ituation, it seemed 
ing which would be informal in height and 
in its ground plan, conform to 
the 


which, in such re- 


contour, vet 
the 
usual 


boundari instead of attempting 


wavy undulation 





ELIZABETH LEONARD STRANG 


stone soil, so after some eliminative trials 
thrifty Banksian pines, 8’ to 10’ high. were 
selected for their dark picturesque beauty 
and for the reason that they were not ex- 
pr nsive. 

However, this economy was offset by the 
next choice, some fine specimen Japanese 
yews, as tall (4’-414') as we could afford. 
Hemlocks the sheltered 
spot at the end of the arbor; two glaucous 


were massed in 
young cedars intensified the blue greens of 
the dwarf globe- 
shaped yews, with clumps of massive Japa- 
nese barberry, flanked the entrance from 
the house; and all around the front of the 
border were groups of the spreading Japa- 
nese yew, focalizing in depth of shadow 


arbor’s color scheme; 


and brilliance of bloom at a point opposite 
the living room windows. 

So much for the coniferous evergreens; 
of the broad-leaved varieties, rhododendrons 
and laurels were of course out of the ques- 
In spite of a temptation 
to fill the space with a lavish mixture of 


tion in such soil. 





bravely. From motives of and 
common sense we limited this display to 
Japanese holly, a hardy evergreen much 
resembling box, and an experimental hand- 
ful of the drooping bronzy-leaved Leuco- 
thoe, the aristocratic Andromeda floribunda, 
and the fragrant daphne. In the shade of 
some larger trees were used ground covers 
of evergreen Euonymous as a relief from too 
much shrubbiness. 

The somber greens of the yews and pines 
were still further intensified by purple- 
leaved plum, viburnum plicatum, and cop- 
per beech. From their shadowy depths, in 
bright contrast, sparkled a host of dainty 
flowering trees and shrubs. 

In very early spring, pure white and 
deep pink double flowering peach, white 
shad bush, misty yellow of cornelian cherry 
and the tiny pink flowers of the purple- 
leaved plum overhang an enchanting fore- 
ground of delicate pink azalea vaseyi and 
early tulips of the same tint, the tender blue 
of nodding Virginia cowslip, and the foam- 


economy 


Then appear flowering crabs; white bells 
of snowdrop tree and fringed flowers of 






































































































































stricted areas, never under any circum- dwarf junipers, retinosporas, heather, ma- flower with its bronzy leaves. 
stances look “natural.” honia, cotoneaster, and the like, planted 
Few evergreens really flourish in this more than once with flattering success in 
region of high winds and gravelly lime- more favorable locations, we resisted (Continued on page 88) 
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ELEVATION OF ARBOR 
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PLAN OF ARBOR. 
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i | 
| . =i G@ —- hy 
1} = ee 
a, | This simply han- 
. ——+ dled lean-to-arbor, 
BEACH YI with its rough, 
——— ee white-painted tim- 
ox —_—s . bers and flagstone 
floor, has for its 
| F back the side wall 
of the garage and 
Shelters a comfort- 
bh if able spot from 


which to look out 


}-———¢- «+4 upon the lawn 
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The plan shows 
how the planting 
forms a compro- 
mise with the 
rigid outline of 
the plot and the 
relaxed formality 
inside the garden 
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EVERGREEN TREES 
INDEX NAME 
1 Pinus Banksiana, Banksian pine; 8’-10’, 4 spe- 
cimens, a pine with dark foliage, possessing 
a Japanesque informality. 
2 Juniperus virginiana, var. glauca, Red cedar; 
the variety having a bluish tinge, placed 
recent the arbor entrance, where the 
will tone with its furnishings. 


‘ 


3 Tarus cuspidata, Upright Japanese yew; at 
tractive dark foliage like the hemlock; slow 
growing but durable, and eventually getting 
quite large. 

4 Taxus cuspidata var. brevifolia, Dwarf Japa- 
nese yew; foliage like the rest of the yews 
but habit of growth dwarf and globe-shaped 


n 


Taxus baccata var. repandens, Spreading Jap- 
anese yew; like the above but of a trailing 
habit not unlike the American ground 
hemlock. 


BroAD-LEAVED EVERGREENS 


6 llex 


crenata, Japanese hclly; small hardy shrub; 
, 


yox-like foliage and inky black berries. 

7 Pieris (andromeda) floribunda, Lily-of-the 
valley shrub; flowers small in long drooping 

| panicles; evergreen foliage, does not su 

} burn. 

Leucothoe Catcesbaci, Drooping andromeda; 

large glossy evergreen leaves turning bronz« 
in autumn, semi-trailing habit. 

Daphne cneorum, Garland flower; dwarf ever 
green, with pink very fragrant flowers in 
May. 





ymus radicans ver. vegetus, Broad-leaved 
‘rgreen euonymus; trailing vine with 
showy orange fruit resembling bittersweet 
Clings to stone, climber or ground cover. 








ymus vadicans var. minimus, Dwarf ever 
en cuonymus. 


Dectpvous TREES 


12 Prunus persica var. alba flore pleno, Double 
V e flowering peach; small tree flowering 
very early. 

anadensis, Judas tree; smali tree cov 

ered in early spring with myriads of pink 

purple flowers, and gray bark. 


14. Halesia carolina, Snowdrop tree; pearly whit 


ells as showy as the flowering dogwood 


15 


Cornus mascula, Cornelian cherry; small tree 
or large shrub with tiny yellow flowers in 
very early spring before the leaves, followed 
by red fruits attractive to birds. 


Amelanchier canadensis, Shad-bush; small tree 
or large shrub, covered in spring with white 
blossoms, followed in early summer by edible 
fruit. 


Prunus persica var. rubra flore pleno, Double 
pink flowering peach; blooming with the 
white variety. 


Prunus cerifera var. Pisserdi, Purple-leaved 
plum; purple leaves, small pink blossoms in 
early spring; wine-red fruits. Foliage good 
with dark evergreens, copper beech, etc., but 
not used with light or golden foliage. 


Fagus sylvatica var. purpurea, Purple-leaved 
beech; used to accentuate efiect of distance 
and shadow. Eventually grows large. 


Cladrastis lutee, Yellow-wood; tree with 
smooth gray bark like a beech, white sweet 


scented flowers; grows only to medium size. 


Oxyvdendron arborenm, Sorrel tree; small 
graceful tree, with long racemes of flowers 
in midsummer like lily-of-the-valley, the 
first tree in autumn to turn a brilliant red 


Crataegus oxyecanths var. coccinea plena, 
Paul’s double scarlet thorn; small tree bloom 
ing in May with the Spiraea Van Houtteii. 


DecipvoUS SHRUBS 


Berberis Thunbergti, Japanese barberry; small 
dense shrub good for both autumn color of 
foliage and fruit persisting even all winter 
Used here to form dense solid masses at 
the garden entrance. 


Viburnum dentatum, Arrow-wood; large shrub 
with glossy foliage, small white clusters of 
bloom, and dark blue fruit attractive to 
birds, foliage turning bronzy-red in au 





umn 


Viburnum carlesii, Korean viburnum; dwarf 
shrub, new, choice, very hardy with cluster: 
in May of fragrant flowers lke huge May 
flowers. 


Diervilla rosea, Pink weigelia; erect strong 
growing shrub. placed here on corner next 
street for effective screen, not too choice for 
rough usag 
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Lonicera tatarica, Tartarian honeysuckle; 
large shrub with many pink flowers in 
June followed in midsummer by juicy red 
fruits. When young foliage is dense, light 
green and very attractive. Leggy and un 
couth when old. 


Syringa vulgaris, Hybrid lilac Madame Le- 
moine; double white. Charles X; large 
flowered single dark reddish purple, Jacques 
Calot; large single, delicate rosy pink, 


Euonymous alatus, Cork-barked eucnymous; 
compact shrub with small yellowish flowers 
followed by red pendant fruit, foliage turt 
ing brilliant red in autumn. 


Symphoricarpos racemosus, Snowberry; small 
shrub with gray-green foliawe and many 
waxy white berries in autumn, not 
into winter, 


lasting 


Prunus Joponica var. rosea flore pleno, Double 
pink flowering almond; used in the fore 
ground where it will contrast with the dark 
yews. 


Asalea Vaseyi, Southern azalea; hardy and 
valuable, but rare, soft pink flowers are 
very early; also placed with the yews 
Foliage turns red in autumn. 





Viburnum tomentosum, Single Japanese snow- 
ball; attractive white flowers, black fruit 
and plicated bronzy foliage. 


Clethra alnifolia, Sweet pepper bush; small | 
shrub, enduring shade, with spikes of very } 
fragrant white flowers in August. 


. . c | 
Philadelphus hybrid, var. Avalanche, Dwarf | 
mock orange, slender branches very full of 
the well-known fragrant flowers. 


Exochorda grandiflora, Pearl bush; tall shrub } 
of upright growth noticeable for its early } 


light green foliage, with clusters of pure } 
white flowers in May. 
Rose; Harrison's Yellow, Familiar old-fashioned 
briar rose blooming about the time of the | 
Philadelphus, 
Enkianthus campanulaty \ new flowering | 





shrub from Japan, wih flowers cf orange | 
yellow in drooping clusters, foliawe turning 
brilliant red in autumn. 
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This charming Directoire paper in gray and white makes a pleasing | 
background for the dressing table in turquoise and yellow taffeta, 
the cabinet and chair done in lemon yellow. Devah Adams, decorator 










WALL PAPERS 


. for BEDROOMS 


* With a Selection of Interesting 








f thove ; i lattice pattern of 
manve leaves on white W.H 
S. Llovd. (Belou in interest 


ine desien with a sprinkling of 
black flawers from Thos. S'rakan 
light, spac beauty—synonyms 


A IR, 
d for the American 


all strive for regardless 


ideal of a bedroom 
and the goals we 
of cost I'he materials contributing to the 
ultimate result do not make so much differ- 
ence, It is the taste and skill with which 
are used that count high in the scale 
And as the background of the 


room is of prime importance if one is to 


they 
of SUCCESS 
achieve a successful ensemble, let us con- 
sider the walls in relation to light first. 

rhe light in a room is always established 


Designs 


LUCY D. TAYLOR 


They either ruin 
or make what the windows leave undone. 


primarily by the walls. 


No amount of gorgeous color will make up 
for the lack of carefully adjusted reflection 
from the walls when the windows admit but 
Neither will any number 
of richly toned rugs, tapestries and uphol- 
stery subdue the too brilliant light which 
comes from an over generous supply of 
windows for the size and height of the 


a feeble stream. 


room. Walls simply cannot be ignored as 
regulators of the light supply in the room, 
for the whole effect of the illumination is— 
in large measure—determined by them. 
Light rooms, medium light rooms, or 
frankly dark rooms—some of us enjoy one 
kind, some another. If your taste runs to 
a fairly dark room, you will get it by using 








Field flowers in blue, pink and } 
yellow and gray stripes. A. L. . 
Diament. A quaint dotted paper 
that comes in many colors 
in the same design. Thos. Strahan 


a dark paper. If you prefer a lighter room, 
the walls should be covered with a lighter 
paper. The exact degree of lightness or 
darkness of the background depends on the 
amount of light coming in at the window 
in relation to the size of the room. For 
example, the room with two windows shaded 
by a porch, trees, or a neighbor’s house will 
require a much lighter paper in proportion 
to the number of windows than would the 
same sized room with the same window 
(Continued on page 106) 
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In this book room in a Pennsylvania molding to be seem anywhere. Here, 
country house the architect has built certainly, is a happy environment for 
a eulogy of simple materials simply the man who has grown weary of 
used. In its absolute frankness and overdone architecture and decoration— 
lack of pretense lies its satisfying quali- a room for contemplation, study and 
ty. Floor of common brick, cover- plain thinking. Stanley Bright is the 


strips on the cupboard doors, not a owner; R. Brognard Okie, the architect 
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The splendid spacious- 
ness, the background of 
dark wood and austere- 
ly simple walls and the 
restraint shown in the 
furnishings create a 
mediaeval atmosphere 
both restful and un- 
usual in the living room 
above. R. Brognard 
Okie was the architect 
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Nothing could be more 
livable or charming 
than the unstudied sim- 
plicity of this small 
study with its book- 
shelves and many cup- 
boards within easy 
reach of the desk. It 
is in the Pennsylvania 
home of E. L. Bladon, 
R. B. Okie, architect 
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There is nothing in the 
decoration of the hall 
above to distract one 
from the main feature 
—the effective back- 
ground of plaster walls, 
dark trim and beamed 
ceiling. It is in the 
residence of Leonard 
L. Beale. Mellor, Meigs, 


& Howe, architects 


In keeping with the 
simplicity of the archi- 
tecture of the room is 
this long row of un- 
curtained leaded case- 
ments that make such 
an effective background 
for the furniture group. 
It is in the home of E. 
L. Bladon; R.Brognard 
Okie was the architect 
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Leaning Against Its Oak Covered Slope This 17th Century House 


Stretches Drowsily in Front of Its Mirror 
MINGA POPE DURYEA 


I’ 1S possible that such a house and gar small—not more than 150’ by 300’, Its property. Having been built on the level ; 
den this on in the south of I ngland apparently larger size is due to the fact that of the highway it was necessary to raise 
might be made, but most of it would have the house was placed close to the road, so the ground on the river side of the house 


to happen. And it would have to happen that the loveliest and most valuable part of sufficiently to give it nearly the same height 





lowly, during a century or two, and with- the ground might be devoted to the lawn’ all around. By raising the ground along 
out any hurt Chere would have to be a and gardens. Its pesition there also allows _ this side a terrace was formed upon which ' 
lazy stream, a gentle slope rising slowly _ it to serve as a protection for the rest of the one may step from any door of the house 

from the edge of the water, and he led from one end of 1 


and behind that a ridge of 
oaks he house would 


the place to the other—from 
the flower garden to the ser- 
vice yard. At various points 
along the terrace stone steps ( 
lead to the lawn that slopes 
on to the water’s edge. 
During the course of its 
growth the house has been 
added to in all the different 
building materials of the 
neighborhood. Part of it is 
stone, part brick, part is 
shingled and part weather- 
boarded. Most of the roof 
is tile, but some of it is 
slate. Yet the house has 
come so naturally by this 
mad variety, and it is all 
so mellowed by time and 
blended together, that the 
effect is one not only of 
complete harmony but of an 


have to be built from tim 
to time as the need arose 
for a litthe more room, and 
architecture and garden ck 
sign, as these thing are 
generally considered, would 
have to be reduced to thei: 
most practical and elemen 
tal forms: for the peri 

tion this place has attained 
is due to the fact that it is 





completely without self~ 
sciousness or affectation. It 
Is picturesque, genuinely so; 
but if that quality had been 
actively sought it would 
never have been achieved 
The site, lying here 
between the highway and 





the stream, is comparatively 


= 
+ Sige 
The low service £ ue  predomi- 


ving on the left o* _* i. ‘ mA nates in the 
flank of the - . : °; 2 , yew-enclosed 
house opens on garden that is 
the long terrace built on varving 
planted with levels created by 
mulleins and retaining walls 

veet lavender of dry masonry 
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It would be 
imagine a more peaceful 
sight than that, beyond 
the placid foreground, of 
the house set under its hill 


dificult to 


almost unattain- 
After all, it 
little how 

materials 
are used in a house if they 


otherwise 
able beauty. 
matters very 
many different 
are used honestly and not 
with an eye to the merely 
spe tacular. 

The layout of the 
grounds is just about as fine 
as it could possibly be. No 
lengthy pondering over a 
plan could have produced 
a more suitable, direct or 
beautiful arrangement. 
First there is the open lawn, occupying the 
space between the house terrace and the 
stream—an example of the most admirable 
restraint; for the intrusion there of trees, 
shrubs, or even small herbaceous plants, 
would have spoiled the setting. Then, like 
great arms, the arbor on one side, and the 
lower garden on the other, come down to the 


te 
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water and enclose the lawn with flowers and 
foliage. The arbor and the lower garden 
were not placed where they are simply to en- 
close the lawn and give the house an effec- 
tive setting, but are there to supply the need 
of the place for passageways to the river 
from each end of the house. If they were 
nothing but purely decorative massed plant- 
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7 A long terrace skirts the 
front of the house con- 
necting the flower garden 
at one end with the ser- 
vice yard at the other 


ings they might be lovely, 
but, with no practical 
d'etre, 


also be stupid. 


raison they might 
There are two gardens: 


the upper and the lower. 
To distinguish the charac- 
teristics of the two the up- 
per garden might be called 
the “formal” one and the 
lower the “informal’’; the 
former because it occupies 
a rectangular space at the 
east end of the house and 
because it is designed ap- 
propriately to fill such a space. 
sloping ground its beds and paths and open 
spaces have been graded to various levels 
and retained by walls of dry stone masonry. 
No garden, by the way, can flaunt a more 
restless air than one laid out in a rectangu- 
lar pattern and then set upon a slope that 
(Continued on page 86) 
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me Tien-chih, a forger of iron, Tang was first inspired to forge his beautiful pictures as answer 
the Chine Dynasty, about 1644 to a challenge from an artist working in the simpler medium of oil 
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winter panel 
| IN IRON 
An Early Chinese Art 
y A. ESTELLE PADDOCK 


| he the early days of the Ching Dynasty 
which put its first emperor on the throne 
of China in 1644, there lived in the city 
of Wuhu, so the Chinese Biographical 
Dictionary tells us, a certain Tang Tien- 
chih. Tang began life as a forger of iron. 
His shop stood on a street of iron workers. 
All day long the clang of iron hammering 
on iron filled the narrow street, and far 
into the evening glowing sparks from his 
anvil lit up the blackened walls of his dingy 
shop. While Tang fashioned locks and 
tongs and plow points, his soul was seeking 
the beautiful. In the alley behind his shop 
lived the painters of his city. Among them 
was a certain artist named Sung, who was 
Tang’s closest friend. 











Sung was noted for his paintings of ex- 
quisite landscapes, landscapes with lofty 
mountains, graceful trees and flowing 

Tang pictures streams. In their midst nestled cottages, 
a worshiper : , 
ie a shuine bridges spanned the waters, and fisher folk 
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In their great simplicity, in the absolute elimination of non-essen- Tang’s work was continued by his sons and contemporaries. The 
tials lies the charm and the rare artistry of these iron pictures eight shown at the tops of these pages are by an unknown artist 
plied their boats up and down the streams. (Below) } 
Evening after evening when his work was Chrysant he- 
or . ha ‘ 4 mums, an au- 7 
done, ‘T'ang left his forge and sought Sung’s tumn panel . 
home. He watched the strong deft strokes 
of his friend’s brush and one evening he 
broke the silence with a wistful statement. 
“T wish I could make something beauti- 
ful as you do,” he exclaimed. 
“You can’t” said his friend shortly. “See * | 
your clumsy hands! You are only a black- bad 


smith.” 

That night Tang went home with a dar- 
ing purpose. He procured brushes and 
paper. His hand guided by the pent-up 
ambition of his soul drew strong outlines 
of crude beauty. He deserted his forge. 
His work commanded notice. His artist 
neighbors smiled, then wondered and 
grudgingly admired. Tang, the blacksmith, 
could paint! 

His skill increased until his work sur- 
passed that of his neighbors on the street 
of the painters. His fame as a portrayer 
of landscapes, grass, insects, flowers and 
bamboo lives to this day. Few of his 
paintings have survived. ‘The larger ones 
have been lost. Some of the smaller ones 
are still prized by their fortunate owners. 

Tang’s neighbors grew jealous. Their 
tongues became malicious. Tang was dis- 
gusted. “He closed his doors to his proud 

(Continued on page 92) 
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A Tang panel, 
made of three } 
units 
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com picte archite 

tural expression 
T he irchitect is 
Blood d Tuttle 

















This type of English @ A_ stippled plaster 

















plastered interior de > " “hee ‘ em DS finish applied with a 
The increasing popu mand , rough y oe +a) . u mt AS brush and marked off Great possibilities in 
larity of textured ‘* = ag the i. & Sak as ye ge ay mm An the creating of tex- 
plaster walls has re eee a . a ho were eX f eee tie wt ON efect of travertine sured plaster walls 
sulted in the deush handworked character as | a SN WN can be obtained thus are developed by 
opment of a number ie } tinted wall finishes 
of very effective fin . which may be applied 







ishes, which may be 
app ied over old walls 


with a brush, by pro- 
fessional or amateur 








A cement wall finish which re- 
produces almost to perfection 
the effect of the open-grained 
stone called travertine 






the formal lover or lobby 
losely imitating the famouw 
Caen stone from Normandy 
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INSIDE THE HOUSE 


New Materials and Methods Have Broadened the Possibilities and 


“T° HE idea of textured plaster wall fin- 
ishes for interiors has lately become a 
very popular one. Its popularity, in fact, 
has grown so rapidly that it is in danger 
of somewhat out-running moderation and 
good judgment in its use. A great many 
people do not care what sort of wall they 
have so long as it is rough plaster. And a 
seriously mistaken assumption is seen in 
the growing belief that textured plaster 
walls are the modernly universal substitute 
for papered walls—a belief not very much 
better reasoned than one which said that 
chairs are a good substitute for tables. 
Textured plaster walls are excellent for 
certain kinds of interiors, and so is wall 





A new material for thetex- 
tured wall is a composite i 
substance remarkably ‘ 
suited to many schemes 
of interior architecture 


A detail of the material 
illustrated above. To its 
interesting texture is add- 
ed the advantage of ava- 
riety of color treatments 
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Added New-Old Effects 
MATLACK PRICE 


paper, and as a matter of fact it is seldom 
that the use of one or the other lies entirely 
in the realm of choice or preference. There 
would seem to be some need of pausing a 
moment in the midst of an unreserved ac- 
ceptance and utilization of textured walls 
to review a few of the means and materials 
now available to secure these effects, and to 
establish some reasoned premises as to 
where and how they should be used. 

The indiscriminate and unreasoned use 
of any superficial thing, whether it be a 
style, a material or a technique, always runs 
the danger of being overdone, and thus liv- 
ing the short life of a fad, when it should 
properly become assimilated as a permanent 
addition to our architectural and decorative 
vocabulary. There are, in textured inter- 
ior finishes, exactly the same dangers of ex- 
aggeration and affectation that were sug- 
gested last month in connection with 
textures in exterior building materials. 


a» whe 























A hallway in which the architectural character 
both expresses and is expressed by the materials 
used, the plaster applied with a medium smooth 
trowelled finish. Howard Shaw is the architect 


The forsaking of wall paper and the first 
popularity of the plaster wall came some 
years ago with the development of a num- 
ber of very effective and attractive plaster 
tints, calsomines and plaster paints. Some 
of these were mixed with sand-finished 
plaster and some were made to apply exter- 
nally, after the plaster had hardened. They 
were featured as sanitary (which they are) 
and as obviating the necessity of waiting 
the appointed year in a new house before 
the walls could be safely papered. Not only 
are these good arguments, but many of the 
effects were excellent. With average labor 
and the mason’s trowel, however, there was 

(Continued on page 100) 





One of the new plaster 
wall finishes which com- 
bine texture and color to 
any degree demanded by 
architecture or decoration 


* A detail of a new plaster 
wall finish which has 
been developed to pro- 
duce varied combina- 
tions of texture and color 
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MARVELS of MID-SUMMER PLANTING 


The Geni of Landscape Gardening Now Make Gardens Spring 


Il) June find you with your garden 
plans still unfulfilled ? 

Have you been unable to do your plant- 
ing during the usual spring season? 

Have you per hance been abroad or have 
you perhaps just bought a house and found 
the grounds quite at sixes and sevens 
with trees scattered all about and the place 
without a garden 

Shall July find you still in the same 
predicament / 

It would seem impossible at first, to do 
anything but wait until the following 
spring, but, thanks to modern study and 
methods of handling growing plants, it is 
quite feasible to plant a garden in July or 
August and have it in its full beauty for 
the rest of the season. 

Che gradual evolution of a garden is al- 
ways full of interest as it progresses through 
the early stages of thought, plans, con- 
struction work and planting to the time 
when our mental picture is fully realized 
A spring planted garden always has prom 
ises of fine mid-summer and autumn effects, 
but to know that what was smooth turf one 
day, in a hot July, was turned in the 
course of ten short days, into an established 
flower garden has surely the touch of ro- 
mance. I have in mind such a garden where 
during July and August flowers actually in 
bloom and shrubs im full leaf were suc- 
cessfully transferred. Columbines were 
blooming in this garden, Japanese irises 
were there with 
their handsome flower spires, larkspurs 


were in flower, foxglov: - 


were there, and even full grown hollyhocks 
lhe planting of one special hollyhock in- 
tended for a strategic position in the garden 
was particularly interesting. It was a beau- 
tiful plant, fully 8’ high, with seven stout 
stalks covered with pink blooms. It was 
carefully watered the day before moving, 
and was dug with a ball of earth covered 
with canvas and lashed on a platform, just 
as if it were an evergreen. Its stalks were 
swathed in tissue paper It was delivered on 
a truck all by itself. I would have liked 
to have seen it when it arrived. There must 
have been a regal entry! 


PTSHOUGH planted at such an unusual 
time, the subsequent effects in this gar 
den were very much what one would nor- 
mally expect. In August came the phloxes 
and various annuals \ host of Lillium 
auratum made a magnificent show though 
a bit exotically late on the first of Septem 
ber, and heleniums and asters and chrvsan- 
themums in great numbers made a final 
grand display, running well on towards the 
first of November. 
Although vou have, no doubt, often 
moved about a few plants in your gar- 


Up in Full Bloom Almost Over Night 


ELSA REHMANN 


den, even in full bloom and in very hot 
weather, it is a matter which must be care- 
fully and thoughtfully worked out when 
the number of plants required reaches the 
thousands. They must, of course, be as- 
sembled from various sources; some will be 
field grown, others pot grown; and much 
thought must be given to their particular 
likes and dislikes. Pot grown plants are of 
course easier to handle in hot weather than 
field grown clumps and most nurseries now- 
a-days have a goodly assortment of perenni- 
als in 4” and 6” pots for late comers. For 
this garden the hybrid columbines, lark- 
spurs, foxgloves, and Lillium auratum were 
pot grown, but the greater majority of the 
material was only obtainable in field grown 
stock. By watering this material the day 
before it was taken, by digging each plant 
with a.ball of earth and wrapping it in 
paper, and by delivering immediately in a 
covered truck, it was possible to have the 
plants arrive at the garden without being 
wilted or dried out. They were planted 
immediately and thoroughly watered. When 
the sun was brilliant, artificial shade in the 
form of burlap tacked on laths was pro- 
vided for a few days. 


HE whole success of mid-summer 

planting depends upon quick action. 
There can be no delays in shipping, no 
heeling in for convenient planting time, no 
trusting to the weather for sufficient water. 
Water, dig, plant and water again in rapid 
succession | 

Watering should be continued at least 
every forty-eight hours and for the dura- 
tion of at least one hour in the normal 
sandy loam of our eastern seaboard unless 
rain of sufficient intensity occurs to take 
the place of this artificial moisture. Avoid 
mere sprinkling of the surface. Set a good 
lawn fountain in the garden and go away 
and forget it for an hour, and then move 
it to another spot. In this way the water 
will penetrate to the same depth as a good 
shower, and the roots of plants remain away 
from the surface. Light watering brings 
the roots to the surface and then a dry day 
makes the plants suffer. 

It is desirous, if possible, to omit from 
such planting all plants which are normally 
difficult to move, although it should be 
stated emphatically that if sufficient care 
in digging and planting is taken, there is 
no plant which cannot be transferred at 
this mid-summer season. However, in or- 
der that the care may not become too bur- 
densome, it usually is advisable to omit 
plants with tender foliage and plants with 
coarse, fleshy roots such as Alyssum saxa- 
tile, anchusa, columbines, lilies, gyposo- 


phila, hollyhocks and mallows. It is also 


advisable to omit until fall many of the 
spring flowering things which do not look 
particularly well after their blooming 
period is over. Some spring flowering 
plants, however, are found desirable for 
their foliage effectiveness even when their 
flower display is over. Bearded irises and 
peonies, some of the gray foliaged plants 
and some of the edging plants are valuable 
in this respect. 

So satisfactory was the flower planting 
of this garden that it was decided to carry 
out the background planting around it. 
Inkberry—Ilex glabra 
hedge. 





was used as a 
It is very interesting and rather 
unusual material for this purpose. Its 
beautiful glossy evergreen foliage and its 
general habit remind one of boxwood and 
for this reason make it an excellent sub- 
stitute for old boxwood without its pro- 
hibitive cost. During August, too, large 
evergreens were planted as a screen be- 
tween the garden and the street. White 
pines, cedars, red pines and hemlocks, from 
8’ to 30’ in height, formed this boundary. 
In this way the garden started in mid-July 
was completed before the first of Septem- 
ber. 

This one example will show that mid- 
summer planting is not limited to flowers 
but that very interesting and successful 
July and August planting of shrubs and 
trees is possible. 


HRUBS are comparatively easy to move 

in mid-summer. The treatment is 
similar to that used for flowers. The 
plants are watered before the digging is 
done; then they are balled and burlapped, 
transported quickly and planted with a 
great deal of water so that the shrubs find 
themselves quite literally in a mud puddle. 
Viburnums, spiraeas, weigelas, in fact all 
shrubs with fibrous root systems can be 
moved in this way. On the other hand, 
such plants as bayberries, scrub-oak, sweet 
fern, sumac, beach plum, aralias, and ben- 
zoin have been found difficult to move in 
summer. The reason is that they have such 
long tough roots with very few fibrous 
branches which do not hold a ball of earth 
when dug and necessarily dry out very 
quickly. The scarcity of fibers also makes 
it difficult for the plant to reestablish itself. 

It is possible to collect wild shrubs and 
move them successfully in mid-summer if 
they happen to be growing in a shallow 
swamp where the roots can be dug with a 
ball of peaty soil adhering to them. It is 
often possible to find these brush swamps 
containing viburnum, azaleas, clethra 
aronia and similar shrubs in great abun- 
dance. The layer of peat in which the 

(Continued on page 82) 
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The home of Miss Spokeman, at Washington, Ct., owes 
its effect to inherent good proportion and placement. 
The matched boarding exterior is painted in a deep tone 
of pink, with green shutlers—an unusual color scheme 





. The plans show a special study of the grades on which 
the house is built. Bedrooms are upstairs, and all the 
service accommodation is on the living room level, and 

= bab ~ a below that floor. Murphy & Dana were the architects 
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The plans to the left show an 
admirable arrangement for the 
truly small house. Considering 
its total floor space, the sizes of 
the owner's and guest rooms 
show economy of space elswhere 


The first floor plan, as well as 
the second, discloses the means 
by which rooms of generous size 
were contrived in so small a 
house. A stair hall is eliminated, 
and the stair space made small 


Below is the house of which the 
plans are shown at the left. Al- 
though the dormer is large, it ha 
not destroved the graceful roof 
line. J. M. Hamilton, Minre- 
apolis, Minn., architect and owner 
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The bungalow which is really a bun- 
galow, confining its plan to one floor 
is always interesting. The plan here, 
its “fore and aft” arrangement elimi- 
nating an unsightly rear, is excellent 


The exterior of the bungalow shown 
above is commendably frank, with in- 
terest achieved by stucco, brick and 
iron. Gus Kray, San Antonio, Texas, 
owner. A.B. and R. M. Ayres, architerts 
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This is an unusual plan for 
a small summer cottage for 
two. Dressing room and 
sleeping porch take the 
place of a bedroom and 
the dining porch takes the 
place of a dining room. It 
is a plan commendable for 
its economical arrangement 
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A Bs ee Nn The color scheme is as effective as it is simple; white 

stucco walls and a roof of hand-split cypress shingles, 
weathered to a natural silver. Casement windows con- 
tribute greatly to the picturesque appearance. The 
owner is Mrs. Charles de Wethern, at Paducah, Ken- 
tucky, and it was designed by Earl Gore, architect 
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A plan which distributes 
its bedrooms upstairs and 
down, with the library on 
the second floor. For the 
size of the house consider- 
able accommodation is 
provided in an economical 
way. P. P. Turner, architect 


The pleasant effect cf this 
small house is due largely 
to its proportions. Tap- 
estry brick, gray slate roof 
—- ; and white trim make up 
eg ~vpigth® the color scheme. It is 
Fag ae AE OR See pe ,- the residence of L. J. Bol- 
Sats Ppa oe ge ss 3 4 giano, Baltimore, Maryland 
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A detail which shows the 
true technique of stucco 
work. The molding 
around the door is char- 
acteristic of the Italian 
and Spanish manner, and 
the delicate iron balcony 
is quite distinctly Spanish 
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Closely corresponding with the 
manner of the exterior is the plaster 
treatment inside the house. The 
design of this mantel is perfectly in 
accord with early Renaissance work 
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% This house, seen in perspective, gives the pictur- 
esque effects of the smaller villas and farm houses 
% of Renaissance Italy. The planting and flower 
ia boxes have been very effectively carried out 
N= 
ia 
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The plans present a simplicity which is a coun- 
terpart of the exterior design of the house. The 
kitchen will be seen to represent compactness in 
its area, equipment and scheme of arrangement 
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ce It is seldom that the architect of today turn 
= | to the old “Neo-Grec”’, or “American Em- 
nesenee | | " pire” style of architecture for his model 
Tc Here the revival of that familiar old type 
of 1840 has been done with a great deal of 
charm, as well as a practical realization of 
the possibilities for adaptation. The plan 
is quaintly formal and distinctly in chara 
ter with the period, with its formal rece? 
tion room at the right of the entrance bal 
inced by the study at the left. The dining 
room behind the living room is anothe 
characteristic of this type of American 
house. Dr. Howland, Guilford, Baltimore, 
Md., owner. Laurence H. Fowler, architect 
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One of the most effective solutions of the 
problem of designing the small house is in 
definitely aiming at the picturesque. Here 
the conventional gambrel roof has been 
given the added incident of a sharp gable 
which emphasizes the quaint entrance be- 
neath the pent-roof. The composition of 
the arched batten door with the stone bay 
and diamond-paned leaded casements is a 
happy one. The plans present the utmost 
simplicity and compactness, to effect the 
economy of space necessary in a house of 
this size. The architect is Howard Sill and 
the house was designed for Guilford, a part 
of Roland Park, Baltimore, Maryland 
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A Survey of the Processes and Equipment Required 


for Canning in Glass 


ETHEL R. PEYSER 


joy, the What are they? They are minute things 


we think of as mold sometimes, but more 
often these organisms are things we can- 
not see. 
| scope 


the 


Yeasts and harmless molds are usually 


fires killed in canning, but. the destruction 


ol 


bacteria 


and 
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is another tale. 


spores 


These wee things are smaller than the 
mold and yeast organisms and are the ones 
that can disrupt our canned garden. 

We have not only to make our canning 
right at the start to banish them, but we 


In this group are a number of the smaller necessary canning acces- 


wies—glass measure, corer, clock, 


vegetable brush, new rubber rings, 


poons, and fork, a set of stainless steel knives, spoon measures, jar 


tongs, the necessary spatula and the humble strawberry hulle 


ind 


T hese 


r. 


the other articles of canning equipment are from Lewis & Conger 


have to provide the condi- 
tions to keep the garden 
sweet and healthy until we 
wish to the fruits of 
it, whenever in the future 
that may be. 


use 


One of the ways to pre- 
vent the growth of bacte- 
ria is to keep everything 
you use in the process of 
canning surgically clean. 
Everything must be care- 
fully handled, our hands 
must be extra clean; table 
tops must be sterile, and 
their 
Wash 


boiling 


non-absorbent. 
in 


tops 
containers 
water and it 
safer to stand them in the 
water until you use them. 
Boil your rubber bands, 
and then dip them in a 
solution of a quart of boil- 
ing water to a teaspoonful 
You can’t be too 
the 


your 


is 


of soda. 


careful about steriliz- 


imong the many instruments that help take the drudgery out of summer canning are those which assist in the 


preparation of fruit and vegetables. 


sieve and a_ culinary 


basket 


Thus the meat grinder, a sine qua non in any self-respecting kitchen. 
to the rear of this, a fruit parer; the fruit is spiked on the three prongs and a turn of the handle does the rest. 
the front is a bean slicer and to the right a fruit slicer. A 


complete 


Then, 
At 


the picture 
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of killing or preventing the ap- 





The cold pack preserver is 
equipped with wire racks in 
which the jars or bottles are 
placed. Equipment of this 
size lessens the labor of can- 
ning for a large-sized family 


ing of every tool and container, 


scale and hand. 


Since many bacteria live with- 


out air we have to add the element 
of heat to kill as 
we can. 


many more as 


Sterilizing is merely the process 


pearance of meddlesome bacteria. 
Absolute difficult 


to accomplish, because these bac- 


sterilization is 


SERENE 


Bradley 
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The pressure cooker depicted 
at the left, is one of the most 
efficient additions to modern 
canning. In addition one 
should have a good kettle, 
measure, and straining rack 





teria form 
tant bodies ) which defy all man- 


ner of 


spores (highly ‘resis- 
| gn) 


onslaughts against them. 
The trouble is that some of these 
spores can resist boiling for even 


as long as 38 hours or so. How- 
ever most of these spores “give 
up” and so we are pretty safe 


after all. 
Many of the spores cannot live 
(Continued on page 94) 


Either enamel or aluminum ware is advisable for canning, because both can be thoroughly 
The set of enamel equipment shown here represents the necessary pieces. 
wide-mouthed 


cleaned and sterilized. 
The 


scales are especially 





useful, 





the 


jar funnel 





should prove 


a 


convenience 


~s 
te 
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BUILDING IN CON VENE?EEN CES 


These Four Devices May Appeal to Those About to 
Build a Small House 








VERNA COOK SALOMONSKY 
ITTLE conveniences built into the Another convenience is a towel rack cordant note to the otherwise orderliness of 
house are decidedly in vogue today. A built into a drawer for the drying of the kitchen or pantry. 

few which may prove of interest to those tea towels. This drawer is bottomless and Also, the pantry radiator may be made to 
who are planning their future homes are should be built over an open space to give perform other duties besides that of heat- 
illustrated here room for the hanging towels and also allow ing the pantry. There is on the market a 

There is a practical as well as decora- for the ventilation necessary to drying. The type of radiator combined with plate warm- : 
tive solution of the problem. Where to drawer is pulled out and the towels hung’ ers where dishes may be kept warm and i 
place the telephone. To be in a position of | over small round wooden rods running par- ready for service. If enclosed in the lower 
greatest convenience it should be located allel from front to back. When the drawer section of a cupboard and behind fly- 
where it can be readily heard and easily is pushed back into place these towels are screen doors, food as well as dishes may i 
answered from both the living and ser partially concealed and do not add a dis- be kept warm in the winter months and 
vice portions of the house. But usually away from insects during the summer. 
several doors separate these rooms mak By boring good sized augur holes into 
ing a tortuous route from the kitchen . the countershelf some of the heat from 


to the telephone lo do away with this 


inconvenience the hand t lephone may 


the radiator will escape directly into the 
china closet above and take the chill 
from its plates and dishes. 

A fourth convenience is a small bench 
in the hall closet where rubbers may be 
taken off and put on at ease. A shelf of 
galvanized wires strung from end to end 
of the bench and about midway from 
floor to seat, makes an excellent place 
to dry wet rubbers and boots. A practical 
floor material for a hall closet and one 
that is not damaged by moisture is in- 
laid linoleum. When laid in squares of 
contrasting color with a plain border 
it becomes amazingly good looking. 


be placed in a small opening tn the wall 
separating the living and service por 
tions—a location naturally deypx nding on 
the layout of rooms. This opening should 
be about 9” wide and 18” high, and b 
placed approximately 4° from the floor. 
On the side of the living portion a small 


door, made by hinging a framed pic- 








ture to the narrow fram closes over 
the hole (when the telephone is not in 
use or when it is being used from the 
service side) and forms an ornamental 


and decorative spot upon the wall 
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7 A telephone closet, opening \* 
—— on both living room and 
4 Service quarters can have 
— __— a@ door decorated this way 
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(Below) By making a 
shelf of galvanized wire 
below a hall bench, one 
has a place for overshoes 





















































The convenient tea towel 
rack is a bottomless draw- 
er with parallel rods on 
which the towels are hung 


For warming plates one 
may install in the pantry 
china closet this type of 
flat-top radiator as shelves 
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A Renaissance door knocker, so 
formed with rosettes as to give 
a flower like effect. The orna- 
mentation is typically Moorish 


WING to the increasing popularity of 

the stucco house, especially in its 
Spanish adaptations, there has been con- 
siderable speculation as to the type of door 
knocker used. Unfortunately, the available 
knockers are not always adapted to the 
character of the door or to the house itself. 
The incongruity of the colonial brass 
knocker on a house of Spanish style has 
been repeated too often. 

A word about the Spanish door. The 
common type, which is Moorish in style, 
was built up of an elaborate intersecting 
wooden frame which is visible on the inside 
as a series of varying coffers and is 
covered on the exterior with 
stout vertical boarding. This 
gave great strength to the ordi- 
nary door, the wide planks 
being held together by iron 
bars or plating and ponderous 
bolts. Lacking the elaborate 
wood carving which charac- 
terized the heavy doors of 
Italy, the Spanish doors of- 
fered greater possibilities in 
the way of iron embellishment, 





Moorish influence is evi- 
dent in the design of this 
16th Century door ring 
knocker and escutcheon 


for MODERN 


ALICE 


SPANISH DOOR KNOCKERS 
STUCCO HOMES 


The Artistry of the Moor and the Spaniard 
Might Stimulate Modern Craftsmanship 





The lizard design was a favorite 
among early Renaissance iron 
workers in Spain. This ex- 
ample dates from about 1600 





MANNING WILLIAMS 


73 





Another example of Renais- 
sance design. These illustra- 
tions are shown by courtesy of 
the Hispanic Society of America 


especially in its locks, nail heads and knock- 
ers. The knockers on the average door 
were generally placed in pairs, one on each 
side slightly above the head. 

Their simplicity and beauty is worthy 
of emulation, and it was with this purpose 
in view that these samples here shown were 
selected. Each shows a certain fine indi- 
viduality and is not at all difficult to re- 
produce, although, of course, the modern 
article would lack the atmosphere and tra- 
dition that goes with the knockers of old. 
These were made of malleable iron, which 
was granulated in texture, but which be- 
came after repeated heatings and hammer- 
ings very tough and flexible. 
Easily wrought when hot, it 
could be hammered and bent 
when cold. 

In its primitive state the 
Spanish door knocker (called 
llamador by the Spaniards 
and alldabon by the Moors) 
was very simple, consisting of 
a flat back plate to which was 
riveted either a ring. or 

(Continued on page 80) 





A door handle of the late 
16th Century, with Mude- 
jar tracery, a blending of 
the Moorish and Gothic 


These iron devices were 
used both for knockers 
and door rings, as shown 
on the door to the left 
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The decorative candlestick Crystal dressing table lamps 
4 with shades of ruffled lace 
over pink, 28" high, $45.50 

* each. Flower mirror with 


mp at the right is antique 





bra ith 1 ereen parch 
ment hade decorated im ‘ j 
ld. 14" high, costs $22.50 ~ gilt lattice, 34” high, $120.50 


T he hu le on tite Leetsis ? 
pottery iamp above is . =p. 
marbleised paper in blact 
rose and blue. The lamt 
is wired for one light. 15 


7 ¢ 


hich, ind pri ed Ww S32 











1 slender rose, ereen ind 
white pottery candlestick 
makes a eracetul boud 

lame. The shade is pieated 
rose and white chint«, 18 
hi he, and is $25 « om plete 


Me 






i 


dad 





Q. W. Harting 
a { table for a porch or country house morning room is 
blue-ereen lined in yellow, 25” high, top measures 5° 7” 

‘ x 2’, 875.50. Black pottery lamps with Godey print shades, 
Se , 20” hich, $37.50 each imber class flower bowl, $4.75 





In charming contrast to 
the other black pottery 
lamp is the shade of 
yellow and black toile de 
Jouy bound with Chinese 
red, 18” high, costing $23 


SUMMER 
NOVELTIES 
from the 
SHOPS 


Wooden lamp in apple- 
green with mauve strip- 
ings or lavender with tur- 
quoise with parchment 
shade decorated with flow- 
er print, 18” high, $25.50 
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These charming 
work pottery 


delightful on a 
mantel 
hich and 


Thi sixteen 


breakfast set for 
people i of primrose 
yellow china decorated 


with bird motifs in 
blue, $80 50 Rose 
vase 10” high, $10.25 


open- 
candle 
sticks decorated in rose 
ind green would 
u hite 
They are 


$10.25 each 


piece 


two 








Bookshelves in walnut 
finish, 29” x 25”, $40.50. 
Wrought iron lion book- 
ends, $18.50 a pair. Low 
amber bowl, 16”, $16.50. 
Flower prints framed in 
color, 14” x 11”, $18.50 
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Two fold screen of wall 
paper in apple green and 
pink, $125.50. Reproduc- 
tion of French tray table 
in walnut or mahogany, 
$65.50. Walnut peasant 
chair is priced at $25.50 


(Above 
painted tin flower con 
tainer comes 
yellow 
decorations in gold. It 
has an inside compart 
ment. 


center 


nm 


with 


11”x 


-" 
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~T 
wt 















red or 


Chinese 


cost 


$11 
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Grace Taror 


Seven of 
try 
landscape 
tect they 
happen to be wo 


menteracethe 


the coun 
most noted 


hi 


mere 


are 


Calendar page th 

month, Miss Tabor 
an author, as well 
has ritten veral 
book n gardening 


iran L, Tal 


Awnetrre Hovr FLANpers 


4 graduate of 
Smith College, and 
of the University of 
Illinois in landscape 
architecture, Mrs. 
Flanders’ training 
has included several 


vears of study in 
Rurope, the West 
Indies and through 


our Southern states 





GAR DENER’S 


SUNDAY 


} Peach 


: develope 
tbout this 
tr f the 
m- It we 
o checamate 
by “praying 
wit? a omni 
nation of Hor 
dew mixture 
ul arwenate of 
ead Pick off 
om! «6burn im 
meiiated y any 
len ves which 
are infected 
. ! x 
sa ’ ; un 
utt ine for 
flivwe ual in 
me pote in 
he a een 
t ~ Don't 
negieact the 
earnation 
Pianta out of 
loors,. The 
rf im! ' : 
tn ult ates 
freq and 
her 
thon to 
ata few 
flowe f fall 
win a fran 
or shel tered 
bel of ‘ 
terms xoppte 
tocks lliop 
ala arkeapur 
wal = candytuft 
Lae wale free 
ly when settin 
cont “il have 
thes pund 
Rew ’ 
the ate n 
thea nhiia 
platta » three 
or fon Keep 
the lateral 
ahoota pinched 
ut on the 


fliewerineg 
teri Sone 


sort of support 


should be ap 
wied now, to 
prevent break- 
age during 
storm 

0 W vedas 
in the lawn are 
very conepich 
om 6 now amd 
ean be readily 


removed 
good metivx! is 


to have me TT Ne 
wee! killer or 
methine In an 
ol can drop 
ping a little in 
t le renter of 
the wed. Tht 
is eneler than 
palling them 


Ty 


Bradley 


MONDAY 


y pon ! 
negiert to pre 
the straw 
berries from 
the birds An 
aa tennie net 
prepertly 
“rem will an 
ewer for amall 
hocks special 
heta can be 
secured for 
protecting 
arye plantings 
Rearecrows 
may be helpful 


tect 


.%. Late 
cabbage, caull 
flower, celer 
kale and lirue 
sels «sprouts 
should now be 
Manted out 
Tee plenty of 
water when 
planting and a 
ittle fertilizer 
worked into 
avi will 
it the planta 
growing 


the 
wt 


vigor 


oakin 
aon «to hasten 
germination in 
wrong in prin- 
ciple Before 
sowing At this 
time of the 
year, soak the 
drill by letting 
a hose run into 
it The mots 
then pene 
trates and 
ene ages 
downward root 
growth 


ture 


our 


23 This is 
an excellent 
time to sow 
rutabagas for 
next winter's 
use. New | 
ground ia pre 
ferred for this 
erop and the 
planta mua t 
never be al- 
lowed to suffer 
for want of 
water Sow in 
drills and thin 
out to about i’. 


» straw 
berries planted 
now will frult 


abundantly 
next season 

Re mre you 
order both 
staminate and 
pistiliate var!- 
othe to semure 
fertiligation 

Prepare the 
bed by double 
digging, using 
well rotted ma- 
nure. 


E.ten SurpMAN 


The work of all 
the women here 
has been shown 


at various times 
in House & 
Garden. Sev- 


eral views of the 
Croft garden, at 
Greenwich, Ct., 
designed by 
Mrs. Shipman, 
appeared in 
the March issue 


One of Miss Dean’s many de- 


light ful 


in New York, in which she is 


TUESDAY 


\. There is 
no cure for 
Yr blight 
t can be pre- 
vented, how 
ever, by epra) 
ing about once 
in three weeks 
with Bordeaux 
mixture It is 
& good plan to 
mit araenate of 
wn in the mi 
ture to destroy 
the destructive 
potato bug 





10 A heavy 
mulch should 
be applied to 
the sweet peas 
Any rough lit- 
ter may be 
med 6 6U6for€§6=|6l(this 
purpose. 
Spray with a 
tobacco prep 
aration if aphis 
appear. A little 
shade at mid- 
day will main- 
tain the flower 
ruatity 


7 This is 


an excellent 
time to look 
over all trees 
for bark scars 
which should 
be cut back to 
live bark and 


thoroughly 
painted. Re 

meve any 
stubs where 
branches have 
been improper 
ly cut Watch 
for fire blight 


24 Onions 
ean be im- 
proves in size 
yy partially 
breaking the 
tops down just 
above the 
bulb. This is 
best done by 
bending the 
tops over with 
the hand until 
the 
doubles 
not loosen 
roota. 


the 


31 Practice 
summer prun- 
ing on the fruit 
trees. "Inch 
back the most 
vigorous shoote 
and remove all 
thin, weak 
interior 
branches. ‘This 
- to trees 
of fruiting age 
Others of 
emailer size 
need different 
treatment 
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CALENDAR for JULY 


| 
WEDNESDAY | THURSDAY 


‘4 Spray 
the roses with 
arsenate of 
lead if they are 
infested with 
beet les 
» drill 
Noles in the 
leaves and, of 
course, weaken 
the plant. Top- 
drem the bed 
with bone meal 
if you want 
quality flowers 
this autumn 


1 To insure 
plenty of fresh 
vegetables, 
you should now 


sow, lettuce, 
heels, carrota, 
beans, cucum 
bers, kohirabi, 
corn, radishes, 


turnips and 
endive. Use 
early corn and 
Saturate the 
drill before 
sowing if the 
soll ie dr 


Beets 


is 
wd carrots 


for 
Winter use are 
always desir 
able. Sow sev- 
eral rows of 
each and if 
using ground 
that has been 
previously 
cropped, spade 
under some 
fertilizer You 
can aleo start 
peas now for 
fall wee 
25, It ls now 
safe to sow 
peas for fall 
use. Other 


cool crops such 
as spinach, rad- 
ishes and the 
large heading 
types of lettuce 
and endive 
may now be 
planted. This 
is the last call 
for beets, car- 
rots and winter 
radishes 





FRIDAY i 
5 Most 6. This ie a 
solle are par- critical time in 
tially deficient the garden. 
in humus The ground 
Cover crops of bakes, and 


clover, vetch 
and rye are in- 


weeds are very 
ersistent. 


valuable for re- only reme- 
storing this ele- dy is frequent 
ment to the and deep culti- | 
soll. Sow them vation Don't | 
now in the believe the 
orchard and theory about 
any vacant deep ecultiva- 
ground re- tion destroying 


maining surface roots. 


| 

12. Select 13. Hot 
three or four of dry weather 
the best shoots encourages the 
on the tomato propagation of 
plants and sup- all kinds of 
port them by plant lice. All 
some means. | lants are sub- 
Removeall | fet to attack, 
other shoots | jut more par- 
and keep the ticularly soft | 
lateral shoots foliage types. 
reduced by oc- Inspect re- 
casional pinch- quently, spray 
ing. his with tobacco 
makes larger or kerosene | 
fruit. prepara‘ion. 

19%. After 20. The late 
they have potatoes 
finished flower should bé sweill- 
ing, the climb- ing fast at this 
ing roses should time. An ap- 
be thoroughly »lication of 
pruned by re- | Pe rtiliser 
moving a few | worked into 
of the old the soil will in- 
shoots and crease the size 
training the of the crop and 
younger and the quality of 
more vigorous the tubers. | 
shoots in their otatoes | 
place Keep require atten- 
them in bounds tion 

2. Don’t 27. Make 
allow any new- preparations 
ly set out to move ever- 
plants to suffer greens now. 
for tack of The bed 
water. All new should be 


stock should be | marked and 


saturated with the plantings 
water when prepared be- 
dry, and a forehand, as 
mulch of rough the trees 
litter will heip should never 
to retain the be allowed to | 
moisture lie around in | 


Artificial 


the hot, drying 
shade he'ps 


sun. 








BE 


SATURDAY 


7. Blight ts 
avery de- 
structive dis 
ease to Many 
garden crops. 
Cucumbers, 
musk melons, 
celery and 
tomatoes are 
particularly 
susceptible 
They should 
be sprayed 
with Bordeaux 
mixture every 
three weeks. 


over row, 
supported so it 


will be a few 
inches above 
the tops, wil! 


reduce the 
losses. The 
boards should 
be taken off 
during rainy 
weather. 


21. Be very 
careful about 
artificial water- 
ing. Remem- 
ber that the 
natural soil 
moisture is 
preferred if 
you can save 
it. If you must 
water, soak the 
ground thor- 
oughly and 
after the sur- 
face has dried, 
cultivate. 





28. Are you 
getting full 
value from 


your garden? 
Do you gather 
the crops dai- 
ly, using those 
you require 
and putting 
the balance 
away in glass 
for next win- 
ter’s use? If 
not, there is 


still time to do 
much 


This calendar of the gardener'’s labors is aimed as 
a reminder for undertaking all his tasks in season. 
It is fitted to the latitude of the Middle States, but 
its service should be available for the whole coun- 
try if it be remembered that for every one hundred 
miles north or south there is a difference of from 
five to seven days later or earlier in performing 


operations. 


Ruta Dean 





Marron C. 
Some of Miss 
Cofin’s most 
important gar- 
dens are those 
designed for 
Frederick K. 
Vanderbilt, Bar 
Harbor, Me., 
Lamont Dupont, 
W tl ming ton, 
Del., and Gor- 
don KK, Bell, 
Katonah, N.Y. 


Amempa 


standing. She has also writ- 
her own ten a book on design—The 
Livable House: Its Garden 


COFFIN 


The dates are for an average season. 




















BEATRIX FARRAND 


Mrs. Farrand’s very 
extensive practice 
has included the de 
Signing not only of 
many gardens and 
large estates, but 
also the planting of 
the Memorial 
Quadrangle at Yale 
and the grounds at 
Princeton Universit y 


Bachrach 


EvizaBetH L. STRANG 


One of our most 
frequent contribu- 
tors, Mrs. Strang’s 
interesting articles, 
illustrated with ex- 
amples of her al- 
ways splendidly 
designed work, are 
both helpful and 
familiar to House 
& Garden readers 
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ROM Bar Harbor to Catalina, and every- 


where between, social occasions suggest 
Whitman’s. 


Not only for formal affairs but for every- 
day social contacts, chocolates and confec- 
tions serve as nothing else will. 


There are chocolates just right, and packed 
attractively, for graduations, birthdays, re- 
unions, anniversaries, for bon voyage gifts, 
outings,—all the delightful, intimate events 
that take the humdrum out of life. 


The variety of assortments and boxes en- 
able one to give Whitman’s to all kinds of 
people and consult individual likings, and 
to enjoy them one’s self without tiring. 
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Our method of sending Whitman’s direct 
to each retail store that sells Whitman’s is 
the only method of insuring satisfactory 
service everywhere. Whitman’s are the only 
candies thus distributed nationally. You 
can buy them with confidence from the 
local sales agency. 


If you would like a booklet illustrating 
Whitman’s in colors and describing our 
hundred different packages, write 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN @& SON, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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G STANDARD 
Chocolates 


SYPER ExTRA 


Also Makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous 
Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 





furniture (1702- 


llH Queen Ani 
1714), who can avoid the alliterative 


thought of curves and comfort; for to our 
modern way of feeling the two merge in tur- 
niture Speed makes sharp edges as danger- 
ous in households as in a itomobiles The 
older ages had time enough and spac enough 


and so little furniture withal, that sharp edges 
ligible factor; but with modern 


wert il 
crowding we are thankful for well-rounded 
edges. So the Queen Anne period marks the 


uivent of comfort Nor is this attained at 


the expense of beauty, though possibly at the 


sacrifice of delicac' 


(uec n Anm he rs lf was 
Curiously this fact seems to link 


proportion 
f her davs. Possibly 


itself with the furniture o 


ahe made it ti hionable. Hut this is doubtful. 


Pre fle ia chair arm 
howins the weve 


1 pendant drop drawer 
handle of ihe peri 


{ typical drawer 
| pull 


The webjoot chair leg 


QUEEN 


a lady of ample 





A walnut secretary of high rectangu 
lar construction with double-hood 
top. This is typical of the plainer 


sort of Queen Anne furniture 


FURNITURE 
of 


TIME 





ANNE’S 
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A characteristic orna- 
mental key plate found 
on drawers of the period 


for she stayed so closely at home that her sub- 
jects scarcely knew her, and she reigned a 
mere twelve years. 

In the interesting process of tracing the 
advent and development of certain characteris- 
tics in furniture styles, we see just how this 
idea of comfort rounded sharp corners every- 
where, curved the fronts into an easy swell in 
cabinets, into pleasant curves in chair backs 
with their fiddle splats, hooped the tops, 
rounded arms and seats and finally bulged 
the legs into the curve we know as cabriole— 
the French word for a goat’s leap. This 
bandy leg, though a novelty in England, had 
long been used in China for the Chinese found 
their way to tomfort long before Europe 
thought on such matters. 

(Continued on page 118) 
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Profile of an armchair 
to be found on page 90 
Detail of the chair splat 
shown in photograph 
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The claw-and-ball foot L 
is often found j 


— 





These walnut side chairs have inlay on the splat, top 
j rail and seat rail. The legs are cabriole and the feet 


A cabriole leg from a 


1 cabriole table leg pad or Dutch. Upholstery is needlework typical chair 
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THe REAL purpose of the Estey Organ is music, the greatest 
music that one instrument can produce, the nearest to that of 
the orchestra with its numerous pieces. 

A pipe organ is easily installed in any home, old or about 
to be built. The volume of sound, the size of the pipes, are 
proportioned to the space, so that the music is perfect and 
harmonious. Each residence organ is designed for its specific 
purpose. And each organ is equipped with the Estey Organist, 
a device for playing any music as a master would interpret it, 
while you merely sit and listen. 














JOHNSON’S 


Paste -Lieutd - Powdered 


POLISHING WAX 


You can give every room in your home that 
fine air of immaculate cleanliness—You can 
rejuvenate your furniture, wood-work, 
floors and linoleum—Y ou can take the drudg- 
ery from dusting, by just going over all 
finished surfaces occasionally with Johnson's 
Polishing Wax 


Your Linoleum will last longer and look 
better if vou polish it 
Johnson's Prepared Wax. 
prevents cracking and _ blistering 

out the pattern and color—protects 
leum from wear and makes cleaning 


occasionally with 
Johnson’s Wax 
brings 
lino- 
easy 


Are You Building ? ? 


If you are building you should have our 
Book on Wood Finishing. It tells how in- 
expensive soft woods may be treated so they 
are as beautiful and artistic as hardwood 
We will gladly send it free and postpaid 
tor the name of your dealer. Use 


coupon 
below 


r — = —_—_ —_—_—_ — — — —— _—_—__ — —_— ——— = 


Free——Book on Home Beautifying 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. H. G. 7, RACINE, WIS. 
(Canadian Factory—Brantford) 
Wood Finishing Authorities” 


“The 
Please send me free 
tying It tella how to 
ind inviting 
neludes color ch 
how to 


make my 


apply 
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For 
and Furniture 
You can easily keep your 


Woodwork 


floors and 
perfect 
ishing 


woodwork in 
condition by pol 
them occasionally 
with Johnson's Paste or 
Liquid Was It cleans 
the surface and forms a 
thin protecting surface 


und postpaid your book on Home. Beauti | 
home more artistic, cheery 
I understand that it gives covering capacities, 
harts and tells just what materials to use an 
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A door knocker with 

characteristic Moorish 

bosse, dating from the 
late 16th Century 
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SPANISH DOOR KNOCKERS 
for MODERN STUCCO HOMES 


(Continued from page 73) 


vertical hammer, the latter dropping 
against a large plain nail head. Often 
it was called a door ring, and served 
a secondary purpose as a door handle 
in addition to its primary use of herald- 
ing the visitor’s arrival. The back 
plate grew in time to be very elaborate, 
but in the early days of the 15th Cen- 
tury it was unornamented and crude in 
outline. The solid hammer of the early 
knockers was the first concern of the 
Spanish smiths who fashioned them in 
the quaint forms of archaic men, birds, 
lizards, dogs, etc. The lizard was es- 
pecially popular, and in the later 
Renaissance period became a real work 
of art, with its outstretched wings, 
scales, ringed tail, all beautifully etched 
and engraved. The style most prevalent 
in Spain, however, was of the flattened 
ring type. The plain heavy rings of 
old yielded by slow degrees to the 
influence of art in being beveled and 
exquisitely chased. Often they were 
twisted; sometimes the ends of the 
ring, instead of being welded together, 
terminated separately in passing 
through the back plate, with lyre ef- 
fect, or in the pilgrim shell design, a 
motif popular in Castile. 

The back plate, which was very 
simple, too, in the early days of the 
15th Century, began to assume various 
shapes and in the hands of the 
Spanish smiths, some fine examples of 
craftsmanship were developed before 
the handle emerged very far from its 
primitive form. Later the simple art of 
smithing became in time a combination 
of smithing with Eastern methods of 
enrichment applied, when the metal 
was cold. Thus under the Moorish in- 
fluence the back plate, which was in- 
variably circular or star-shaped was 
pierced with Eastern patterns and its 
edge notched and serrated, or perhaps 
finished with a cabled border. Examples 
here show how the Moors imparted 
to iron, along with their basic principles 
of design, their delicate methods of 
working gold and silver. This Moorish 
delicacy of detail continued into the 
Renaissance even long after Christian 
rule had been established and at times 
combined with the Gothic with sur- 





prising harmony. The Spaniard recog- 
nizing the superior craftsmanship of the 
Moor, employed him side by side with 
Spanish artisans, whenever Christian 
buildings were to be erected. In this 
manner Moorish and Gothic lines 
blended into a style called Mudejar. 
There is shown an excellent Mudejar ex- 
ample with Moorish and Gothic details 
successfully harmonized. The filigree 
of the back plate is interesting, for it 
shows how the scale of Gothic orna- 
mentation could be reduced to a deli- 
cacy that is purely Oriental in appear- 
ance. It was probably made by a 
Moorish artisan working long after the 
establishment of Christian rule. Gothic 
considerably architecturalized is seen in 
another illustration which precedes the 
flamboyant style of the late Gothic 
knockers. 

During the Renaissance when stone 
tracery was intricately chiseled out of 
rough stone, the Spanish smiths adopted 
the same methods, even to the extent 
of chiseling the striker out of the 
solid iron. The back-plate was chis- 
eled and pierced with unbelievable rich- 
ness as if the question of labor was the 
insignificant item of the proceeding. 
The lace-like openness of some back- 
plates represent a prodigious amount of 
patient cutting, giving on the whole the 
effect of a French flamboyant knocker. 
The Spanish appearance is still retained, 
however, on account of the Eastern 
patterning incised up to the sides of 
the buttresses and on the neck of the 
winged beast, as well as the tracery 
crowning the panel. The enthusiasm 
of the sculptor was never carried out 
to the same extent as in Italy, where 
sculptors, elaborated designs until all 
simplicity and suggestion of utility dis- 
appeared and the knocker became 
merely a pendant statuette. 

Sometimes instead of the back-plate, 
there are bosses, single or in pairs, one 
placed above the other. This Moorish 
feature is often treated with a Gothic 
feeling. Often, they are beaten out into 
naturalistic leaf forms; sometimes, as 
two separate units, consist of rosettes, 
each concentric layer cut to a different 

(Continued on page 82) 


Gothic Renaissance in- 
fluence is seen in this 
early 16th Century de- 
sign, with canopy and 
human figure 
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Exactly what is. it. that causes women 
to speak of Type 61 Cadillac with such 
special enthusiasm? 


Is it the car’s beauty, or its comfort, or 
its dependability that accounts for the 
preference which they undeniably 
show for it? 


No one who has seen the admiration 
in a woman's eyes as she viewed the 
graceful outlines, rich upholstery, and 
harmonious appointments of theCadillac 
could doubt for a moment the appeal 
of its beauty. 


Similarly, there is no question that 
women place a high value on the car’s 
comfort, as revealed by the restfulness 


a ee ee 
of the cushions and the ease and even- 
ness of its travel. 


But we doubt whether its beauty, or 
its comfort, or even its dependability is 
sufficient to explain women’s favor for 


the Cadillac. 


Isn't this favor due, rather, to their 
conviction that the Cadillac includes in 
full measure, not one or two but all 
of the qualities which they desire in 
a motor car? 


Isn't it inspired by their knowledge that 
whatever they call upon it to do, from 
whatever standpoint they consider it, in 
whatevercompany it may be, the Cadillac 
stands out as a fine and exceptional car? 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Detroit's latest pride, the massive 
First National Bank Building, stands 
where once stood the famous Hote! 
Pontchartrain. Albert Kahn's genius 
created this superb edifice, which The 
Foundation Company as general con- 
tractors erected. The Schroeder Hard- 
ware Company, of Detroit, supplied 
the hardware. 


Stability! 


OWERING massively in Detroit’s teeming public 
square, this splendid pile befits the institution it 


houses. An abiding monument to stability! 


Stability :—steadiness; firmness; fixity of char- 
acter; age-defying strength. These are traits as vital 
to a great bank building as to the sinews of that 
building's many sturdy silent doors. 


McKinney Hinges, chosen to give these doors that 
stability, were selected on the strength of the good 
character which, through more than fifty-seven years, 
has been wrought into the very fiber of these beauti- 
ful, suitable adjuncts to well-ordered buildings and 
well-planned homes. 


Your own home, or any building which concerns 
your money, merits hinges as good as McKinney 
Hinges definitely are. For stability’s sake! 

Many people have welcomed the guidance of the 
practical book called “Suggestions for the Home- 
builder.” It adds much useful data to its concise 
story of dependable hinges. Tell us where to mail a 
copy for you. Free and postpaid, of course. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Western Office: Wrigley Building, Chicago 


MCKINNEY 


Hinges and Butts and Hardware 
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DOOR KNOCKERS 


(Continued from page 80) 


pattern, to give a flower-like effect. 
The hood over the vertical knocker 
is an idea particularly Spanish. At first 
crude in form, it blossoms into rich 
crowns, semi-circular in form, a feature 
of Spanish door knockers even through- 
out the Renaissance days. Seeming lack 
of stability and finish at both sides of 
the back-plate caused the Spanish smith 
to add attentuated buttresses invisibly 
riveted from the back and further ar- 
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chitecturalizing his work by cabled edg- 
ing surmounted by small pinnacles. 
Detailed as the knockers may be, the 
appearance of richness and elaboration 
was but a fundamental feature in Span- 
ish ornament, for in the massive sim- 
plicity of the Spanish house of old, it 
was the treatment of the doors that 
produced the final effect. The same 
result could be achieved in the modern 
house with simple and not costly labor. 


of 


MID-SUMMER PLANTING 


(Continued from page 62) 


plants grow is usually 6” or 8” deep 
with a layer of sand below it into 
which the roots do not penetrate. 
The plants can then be taken out 
with a sharp spade with solid chunks 
of peat surrounding their roots. 

One particularly worthwhile phase of 
mid-summer planting is that any large 
sized individual plants for a garden 
background can be seen and known ex- 
actly as they are going to look. One 
does not have to imagine them in leaf 
as in the case of spring and fall planted 
shrub masses. The ability to get these 
immediate effects often times more than 
balances the slight extra labor involved. 
Such shrubbery is the making of the 
late planted flower garden which is in 
great need of backgrounds and enclo- 
sures for shelter and seclusion. 

We are getting rather accustomed to 
the moving of all kinds of evergreens 
at almost any month in the year. Au- 
gust seems to be as favorite a month as 
any. For evergreens August is better 
than July because by August the new 
growth has had time to harden. If 
this new growth is not sufficiently hard- 
ened the new ends of the branches are 
apt to droop during transplanting and 
they remain in this wilted position. 
When next year’s growth stands out 
straight in its normal position it gives 
the tree a curious crimped look which 
it is apt to retain for several years at 
least, 


TRANSPLANTING TECHNIQUE 


The successful mid-summer planting 
of deciduous trees requires a great deal 
more technique in the mechanical art 
of moving and a great deal more knowl- 
edge of tree physiology than flower or 
even shrub planting. The present day 
methods of bali and platform moving 
upon specially constructed trucks has 
made successful mid-summer moving of 
deciduous trees an accomplished fact. 
They are moved by what is known as 
the “ball”, the “half-ball” and “bare 
root” methods. The ball method is 
that in which the tree is dug with a 
ball of earth entirely inclosed in a can- 
vas cover and lashed to a platform. 
This method is most suitable for the 
difficult varieties such as oaks, gums, 
tulips and magnolias, and would apply 
only to trees up to about 6” in calibre 
as the weight of a ball for a larger tree 
would be too great to handle readily. 
It is used also for nursery grown plants 
whose root systems have been developed 
close about the base of the tree. The 
half-ball method is used for slightly 
larger trees or for small trees of a 
variety more readily moved, such as 
elms and maples. In this case the 
roots of the trees are dissected out for 


J 


their entire Jength and are wrapped in 
wet straw. A ball of earth is, how- 
ever, retained about the base of the tree 
which is held tight by a canvas which 
allows the roots to stick out. The 
whole is then lashed to a good-sized 
platform. I have seen trees up to 10” 
and 12” in calibre handled by this 
method. The bare root method is 
probably not so suitable for mid-sum- 
mer work inasmuch as all the dirt is 
shaken from the roots and the roots tied 
up in bundles and wrapped in straw. 
It is necessary, however, to resort to 
this method if very large trees are 
moved on account of their great 
weight. 

The usual method of soil preparation 
for large trees is followed except that 
no heating manure is put in the bottom 
of the holes. 


TREATMEN f AFTER TRANSPLANTING 


There are three methods used in the 
treatment of the trees after the plant- 
ing is done, in order to counter-act 
the disturbance to which the root sys- 
tem has been subjected. Sometimes the 
tree is severely pruned. This method 
gives the tree an unnatural shape for 
the time being and spoils its immedi- 
ate effectiveness which is of course one 
of the very reasons for moving it at 
mid-summer. Sometimes the tree is 
stripped of its leaves. This has been 
found worthwhile in some cases but 
it again spoils the immediate effective- 
ness of the tree and its winter-like ap- 
pearance during the middle of the sum- 
mer is anything but pleasant. Some 
people do not seem to be annoyed at 
the appearance of a dead or dead-look- 
ing tree in the midst of abundant leaf- 
age while many think that even the 
late leafing of the sycamore and of the 
catalpa makes them objectionable for 
lawn planting. 

Some trees and shrubs will lose their 
leaves at mid-summer planting just as 
they sometimes lose their tender new 
leaves in the spring transplanting. This 
does not often hurt them. They may 
recover their leafage during the sum- 
mer or wait until the next spring even 
before regaining their real beauty. Ru- 
gosa roses transplanted in August have 
lost their leaves and come into full 
leafage again during September. Pin 
caks, beeches, hawthorns and red maples 
have been known to stand bare and 
bleak until the next spring without any 
injury. It is an interesting fact that 
summer transplanted trees and shrubs 
begin to color earlier and lose their 
leaves earlier than the shrubs around 
them, 

Sometimes, however, 

(Continued on 
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The Packard Motor Car Company 
presents the Packard Single-Eight, 
embodying principles and results 
hitherto unknown. 


Companion to the Single-Six—succes- 
sor to the Twin-Six, the Single-Eight 
demonstrates an ample margin of 
superiority in performance over any 
possible claimant for comparison, 
American or Continental. 
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Packard Single-Eight is a rational and 
logical development, contributing, we 
believe, a new page to the annals of 
motor car engineering. 


It is unique in that it does away for- 
ever with the idea that complexity 
and high maintenance cost are the 
penalties for attaining the utmost in 
fleetness, acceleration, flexibility 
and motoring luxury. 


Here is a car with such an abundance 
of power as to dwarf the ability of any 
other in the world, so easily controlled 
that it will respond to the lightest 
touch, so brilliant in appearance that 
its beauty is dominant in any company. 


The Packard Motor Car Company 
invites you to enjoy behind the 
wheel of the Single-Eight, an ex- 
perience which no words of ours 
can adequately portray in advance, 


Furnished in Nine Distinguished Body Types, Open and Enclosed, 


at Prices Ranging from #3650 to 84950, at Detroit 
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DECORATIVE LIGHTING FITMENTS 





IDDLE Fitments are equally adapted to 
old and new homes. Many a home is 
being modernized in respect to the light- 
ing by replacing the outdated fixtures by new 
Riddle Fitments 


mirably suited to the living room. The entire 


Those here shown are ad- 


range of styles offers interesting suggestions 
for all major rooms, the Estofado Decoration 
harmonizing perfectly with practically any 
Booklet illustrated in full 
colors, and name of nearest dealer, will be 
sent on 


color scheme 
request 


The Edward N. Riddle Company 


278 Riddle Building, Toledo, Ohio 


lamp on ‘ " N 649, 24 inches 


Ri ‘ Ve umesque shade, 


$37.50 
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neithér pruned nor stripped of its leaves 
There is a happier method which has 
been found very satisfactory. The tree 
is well mulched and constantly watered. 
The mulch must be of straw or of some 
non-heating material spread over the 
entire root area to the depth of five 
or six inches. It must never be of 
manure which is too heating. Abun- 
dant watering is absolutely necessary. 
The hose should be running constantly 
and moved from tree to tree at inter- 
vals—a hose divided between a half 
dozen trees or so. This is especially 
necessary in soft sandy soils. In clay 
soil care in watering should be taken 
and suflicient drainage should be pro- 
vided so that the tree is not left stand- 
ing in water and the roots allowed to 
decay. The same principle of deep 
watering applies to trees as well as to 
perennials. If possible it is well too 
punch holes with crowbars to the 
depth of 2’ or more over the root area 
of the tree and io allow the hose to 
run and to fill these holes. In this 
way we are assured that the’ water 
will go down where the roots are. 
If only the surface is moistened the 
roots will come up and then when we 
think the period of watering has been 
of sufficient duration the trees will 
die from thirst. 

A distinction should be made be- 
tween planting done during July and 
August and planting done in June. 
June planting should be avoided be- 
cause the soft growth then on the 
tree will almost surely wilt and pre- 
sent a sorry appearance, 

PLANTING TREES IN LATE SUMMER 

July and August planting has ad- 
vantages over fall planting. The tree 
has time to recover from its migration 
before the cold weather sets in and is 
then all ready to show its real beauty 
in the spring. When a tree is trans- 
planted in the fall it simply holds its 
own during its dormant period and 
waits until the spring to recover from 
the shock. July and August planting 
has advantages over spring planting. 
Labor is more easily obtained, super- 
intendence can be more carefully at- 
tended to than in the rush and pres- 
sure of spring work. The work can 
proceed more carefully, one tree can 
be handled at a time, the transition 
can be accomplished more quickly and 
efficiently. 

It is advisable to avoid mid-summer 
planting for trees such as tulips and 
sweet gums of large size that are nor- 
mally difficult to move. Apple trees and 
hawthorns are difficult to move. Dok- 
woods should not be moved in mid- 
summer. Birches are especially touchy 
and do not even tolerate fall planting. 
Beeches are fairly difficult to move 
though 20° trees have been moved suc- 
cessfully in July. Magnolias are not 
easy to move but have been trans- 
planted with success in mid-summer. 
September first is the very latest date 
to try moving them, however. It is 
generally advisable to avoid mid-sum- 
mer planting for all trees with fleshy 
roots. Sweet gums, tulips and mag- 
nolias belong to this group. The roots 
ef the magnolia, for instance, are very 
easily bruised and turning purple get 
what seems like a kind of blood poison- 
ing which is generally fatal. Oaks, too, 
with the single exception of the pin 
oak, are difficult to move. This dis- 


tinction is worth while noting, I think, 
because it illustrates a general prin- 
ciple. The pin oaks have a fibrous 
root growth and grow normally in 
moist or swampy ground. They are, 
therefore, easy to dig with a ball, and 
their fibrous roots suffer very little at 
disturbance. All the other oaks have 
long straggly roots, veritable cat’s 
claws, with few fibers, which do not 
adjust themselves so quickly and are 
slow to make a new foothold. 
THE KINDS MOST EASILY MOVED 

The trees that can be satisfactorily 
moved are elms, pin oaks, and all the 
various maples, more particularly red, 
sugar, silver and Norway maples. 
Hornbeams can be moved, mountain 
ashes move easily, oxydodendrons are 
moved with success. Willows, poplars 
and locust also move with great ease. 

Mid-summer planting is only worth- 
while for trees up to 6” or 8” in calibre. 
If the moving of larger trees is at- 
tempted it will be found that the added 
cost of moving them with a ball or 
half-ball is prohibitive. A tree of 6” 
calibre has usually a height of about 
20’ and has a fair spread depending 
upon its location. If it has been grow- 
ing in the open it may have as much 
as 30’ spread, while a tree standing in 
a close nursery will be cramped and 
unnatural in appearance. 

Mid-summer planting does _ not 
lend itself to the use of specimens. 
Its most important safeguard is the 
use of trees in large groups and in 
masses so that they can shelter one 
another. It is always advisable to 
feather down the planting with shrubs 
so that the trees are protected as much 
as possible from the winds that dry 
out the undersides of the leaves. More- 
over, in mass planting the occasional 
loss of a tree here and there does not 
count. 

This kind of planting lends itself, 
therefore, to boundary planting and 
to hedgerow effects. It lends itself to 
backgrounds and screen plantings. It 
lends itself best to groves and bos- 
quets. Anyone who has caught the 
spirit of the bosquets in Italian. gar- 
dens, who has seen the tree planting in 
more or less regular spacing and equal 
height in such gardens as Versailles, 
where trees were planted in vast num- 
bers and in great masses upon level 
open plains, can easily understand its 
value for American use. In two of 
the examples of successful mid-summer 
planting, that I have recently heard 
of, the trees in these grove formations 
were used to bring the woodsy set- 
ting close up to the house. They 
formed the backgrounds for terraces 
and for long bowling-greens hedged 
with hornbeams. Pleasant flower 
gardens were found in their shelter- 
ing midst and curving paths with all 
manner of interesting woodsy plant- 
ing wandered back and forth. 

Even though we are seeing gardens 
and whole places created full grown, 
I would not have you think that I 
speak lightly of them for they prove 
no simple tasks. To have these groves 
appearing, quite suddenly in the short 
space of a few weeks, full grown and 
in the luxuriance of summer leafage 
does seem quite like the adventures 
of Aladdin’s lamp; the people who are 
guiding these tasks are the genii of 
our modern landscape world. 
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Goodrich 
SILVERTOWN CorD 


SOLD BY GOODRICH DEALERS THE 

















IN THE LONC RUN" 





Your right to full value in the tire you buy 
is protected by the one-quality policy back of 
the Goodrich Silvertown Cord. This protec- 
tion is increased by the exacting standards 
to which the Silvertown is built. You are 
further protected by the Goodrich Dealer, a 
merchant you can rely on, whose service is 
on a plane with the tire he makes his leader 


—the Goodrich Silvertown Cord. 


rHEB B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED :87o0 
In Canada—The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Led. 


Toronto + Montreal + Winnipeg 
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House & Garden 


A GARDEN UNDER a HILL 


(Continued from page 57) 


cuts across it on the bias; yet this is one 
of the misdemeanors which garden ama- 
teurs most persistently perform. The 
proper grading of a site is nearly always 
a troublesome task, but without it there 
can be no such thing as a successful 
garden. Besides, there are no more de- 
lightful features of a garden than those 
which cenerally come with a thought- 
ful disposition of the grades—walls, 
steps and leveled terraces. All these 
things have been worked into the gar- 
den here, but none of them has the 
air of having been made simply for 
the sake of a wall, a flight of steps 
or a level space. They have grown 
naturaliy out of the conditions of the 
site, and the stones for the walls and 
steps were probably gathered on the 
spot 

This upper garden makes a delight- 
ful place for perfect leisure. It has 
shade, seclusion and a view. The ten 
foot hedge of clipped yew not only 
affords privacy from the road but it 
forms a splendid rich, deep green back- 
ground for the riot of color in the 
upper border. The vine covered wall 
of the house on one side and the heay- 


ily massed planting of flowering trees 
on the other complete the enclosure 
and create the shade. 

From this pocket of a garden on 
the high ground of the place the lower 
garden slips down to the water. It 
is frankly nothing but a path against 
which have been planted irregular 
clumps of larkspur and lupines, lav- 
ender and lilies and low, spreading 
junipers, together with small flower- 
ing shrubs to give body to the scheme. 

Taken all in all, this little country 
place in Sussex is one of those rare 
establishments which must always be 
the despair of every homebuilder who 


wants the most livable and unpre- 
tentious thing obtainable. Of course, 
this particular house and _ garden 


achieved those qualities so delightfully 
because the generations with which it 
grew up wanted livableness more than 
anything else and pretentiousness not 
at all. And with a perfect site at 
their disposal, and good taste as well, 
something has been evolved which is 
even finer than the clever counterfeits 
that the movie geniuses create at 
Hollywood. 


HOW to KNOW REAL WATERFORD 


(Continued from page 45) 


cutting for which the Waterford glass- 
house was famous, and later the lav- 
ish use that was made of decoration, 
Certain pieces, too, are associated with 
the factory; the fine elaborate chan- 
deliers and candelabra of the period, 
for example, though luster cutting itself 
is said to have originated in Cork. 
The lovely boat-shaped fruit bowl on 
a stand, which is a rare prize today, 
and scent bottles of various patterns 
may also be taken as typical of Water- 
ford in connection with strawberry 
diamond, hob-nail, and step-cutting of 
inimitable beauty and skill. Now and 
again the glass has a damp shiny look, 
as if it had been dipped in water and 
not dried, and this may also be taken 
as peculiar to Waterford. 

All Irish glass is heavy, solid, and 
tough to a surprising degree. The 
decanters of that roystering age with- 
stood many a hard knock and many a 
fall, and made on occasion formidable 
missiles. The quantity of table glass 
that survives speaks well for its dura- 
bility. Cork glass is rather lizhter, 
on the whole, than Waterford, but 
heavy in comparison with modern 
standards. 

Authentic Irish glass can. also be 
distinguished from fakes which other- 
wise have passed the tests by the 
“ring”. This sound may be described 
as a deep musical humming with 
a sustained vibration, unlike the clear 
sharp note of ordinary glass. It 
must be heard and compared, since no 
description can be adequate, but it is 
quite unmistakable to a keen ear, and 
the old phrase, “Singing Waterford”, 
is not inept. ; 

Gilding, or traces of gilding, are 
often found on Irish glass. Fine en- 
graving played a considerable part in 
its decoration, and work from the 
south of Ireland would be sent to 
Belfast, where most of the finest en- 
graving was done. With the excep- 
tion of blue glass and green, there was 
but little colored glass made at that 
period. The old glass-cutters relied 
upon cutting and patterns and beau- 
tifully designed shapes for the needful 
variety. The great householders in 


Ireland would have whole table ser- 
vices designed after their own patterns 
so that exact similarity or mechanical 
copies were not seen in the best work. 

Opinions differ about the care of 
Waterford and old Irish glass. Some 
hold cleaning it to be a sacrilege, 
and count the bloom and the irides- 
cence that appears on the surface an 
asset to be guarded and preserved, like 
the patina on old furniture. Others 
maintain that Waterford should be 
cleaned and polished, and kept, so far 
as possible, in its original condition. 
This is done by washing it in hot 
soapy water and polishing it with dry 
chamois leather. Thus, treated, the 
glass emphatically does not “look like 
new”, but radiates a luster that is more 
akin to the black shine of silver than 
to the prismatic diamond glitter of 
modern cut-glass. 

The craze for Waterford and the 
big prices that collectors are ready to 
pay for it have had the usual result, 
and a flood of imitations have been 
made with such consummate skill as 
to deceive where deception seemed 
impossible. Less clever fakes betray 
themselves in various ways—they ex- 
aggerate, for example, a certain large 
quality of Irish glass into clumsiness, 
while failing in the matter of weight. 
Or, again, the cutting is done with 
rectangular precision, whereas the old 
work was often irregular, with lines 
that deviated from the exact straight- 
ness. The color is either too white or 
too obviously tinted. The faint yel- 
low tinge that characterizes some of 
the olc. glass from Cork is exceedingly 
hard tc imitate, and the gray-blue 
tinge becomes, in the faker’s hand, 
crudely cobalt. Where authentic dishes 
vary in thickness, the second-rate fake 
will be uniform; the spiral, or air 
thread, in a wine-glass is of betraying 
evenness. Holland and Germany, 
Austria and France, produce extraor- 
dinarily good imitations. The final 
quality that still eludes the cleverest 
imitator is that of touch. The expert 
can detect in genuine Irish glass a kind 
of softness, almost a warmth that is 
not present in any modern glass. 
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TO MAINTAIN 
LINCOLN REPUTE 


More generous commendation has seldom been 
extended to a motor car than that evidenced in the 
readiness with which the Lincoln was accorded its 
place among the aristocracy of the automotive world. 


Although one of the youngest of fine cars, it already 
has its traditions. The sound engineering embodied 
in its design—the faithful accuracy of its manufac- 
ture—the resultant faultless performance through 
many years of life—these have, from the very first, 
been unanimously granted it. 


It is the fixed determination of the vast organization 
now sponsoring the Lincoln that nothing in manu- 
facturing practice or in sales and service policy shall 
be permitted to detract for one moment from this 
high standing in public esteem. 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








The Four Passenger Phaeton 
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Unsurpassed 
Cooking Speed 
Thislatest NEW PER- 
FECTION range is 
equipped exclusively 
with SUPERFEX 


Burners. One burner 


big GIANT SUPER- 
FEX. The others are 

' “little giants” orstand- 
ard size SUPERFEX 
Burners. 


The standardSUPER- 


FEX equals the cook- } 


} 
‘ 
on every stove is the 
E speed of the 


= So gas burner 


aa is faster than any 
ff other oil burner, ex- 
e cept its own bi 
Ee brother the GIA 
; SUPERFEX. Andthe 
big GIANT itself is 
unsurpassed even by 
the giant gas burner, 








The Big Giant and 
the Little Giant 


O swift,submissive servants 

to speed upcooking—these are 

the powerful SUPERFEX Burners 

of the NEW PERFECTION Oil 

Range. In one short year this 

beautiful new range has won the 

enthusiastic praise of thousands of 
users, the country over. 


These burners (see explanatory 
panel)in the big,convenientranges 
have swept old ideas aside with 
their speed, economy and wide 
range of clean, intense heat for 
year-’round cooking in any home, 
anywhere. 

Let your dealer show you SUPERFEX 
Burners and the many improvements 
already made in this ultra-modern line 
of ranges, priced from $36 to $145.00. 
His demonstration will bea revelation 
in easy cooking. 

Price of range illustrated - - $80.15 


Stove, withoutcabinetandoven $58.50 
(Prices are slightly higher in far 
West, Southwest and Canada.) 
In addition to the new SUPERFEX Models 
our long established Blue Chimney Models 
of the NEW PERFECTION line used in 
4,000,000 homes, continue to be the world’s 
most satisfactory oil stoves at their lower range 
of prices. 
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House & 


Garden 


A PLANTING of 


INFORMAL 


FORMALITY 


(Continued from page 50) 


yellow-wood; double scarlet thorn; 
pearl bush with its early emerald 
leaves; and hybrid lilacs with immense 
heavy trusses of white, pink and dark- 
est purple. The sturdy pink weigelia 
and bush honeysuckles were used to 
screen the street, affording little temp- 
tation to pilfering passersby. In front 
of these, pink flowering almonds and 
tulip Picotee stand forth above the 
dwarf yews; and nearby are the sweet 
pink clusters of the Korean viburnum, 

Later, the fragrance of the hybrid 
philadelphus, lemon lily, and Harrison’s 
Yellow rose is followed by the spicy 
pungent pepper bush in midsummer. 

Nor does the autumn lack interest, 
either of fruit or vivid foliage. Japa- 
nese barberry, Euonymus alatus, sorrel 
tree and bellflower. (Enkianthus) all 
put on coats of red; blue berries on 
arrow-wood and turquoise vine, to- 
gether with white on the snowberry, 
attract the birds. 

To insure a restful effect, but few 
flowers were used in the composition. 
On the other side of the house the 
craving for color was indulged by a 
herbaceous border, but here a few 
very choice single peonies, a long drift 
of white foxglove, a single clump of 
lavender Japanese iris beside the pool, 
a pink mallow, with spikes of Lythrum 
roseum, were quite spectacular enough. 

It would have been following the 
accepted tenets of design to have the 
arbor “on the axis” of the turf panel, 
directly opposite the windows of the 
house. In this particular instance it is 
enjoyed more as arranged. As an ad- 
junct to the shady side of the garage 
it forms a more attractive shelter than 


it ever would have been, if set down 
amid newish shrubbery, facing the 
afternoon sun. The rustic poles are 
peeled of bark and painted white like 
the building, which is embellished by 
lattices and a door of brilliant emerald 
green, as are the Windsor bench 
chairs, and table. This door with its 
handwrought latch and hinges was 
salvaged from an old farmhouse. The 
threshold is an old millstone. Glazed 
pottery of mingled blues and greens, 
vines of delicate tracery like akebia, 
wild grape, turquoise berry, and canary 
creeper; gay cretonnes and other ac- 
cessories make of the arbor a colorful 
place. Until the piping for the pool 
can be arranged, a shallow dish offers 
refreshment to the birds. 

Since flagstones are practically un- 
obtainable in this locality concrete 
fragments from the old garage floor 
were used instead. Their humble 
origin is never suspected. In _ the 
crevices are the following well-tested 
plants—dwarf moss-like Sedum acre; 
Sempervivum (hen and_ chickens), 
Gypsophila cerastoides, with its tufted 
mats of white; and the tiny maiden 
pink, its tiny cerise blossoms and turf- 
like foliage triumphant under any 
amount of tramping. In the beds 
along the sides of the arbor are col- 


umbines, primroses, violets, ferns, 
Solomon’s seal, and lilies—all adapted 
to shade. 


Since it was not feasible to remove 
the driveway which lies between the 
house and this little informal garden, 
it was suffered to remain, though pref- 
erably there would be French win- 
dows, and a terrace next to the house. 
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The concrete pool, even 
with its plumbing, offers 
few building difficulties 








The circular basin has a 
flagstone coping and a 
Stone facing on inside 





THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
7187 Platt Avenue - - Cleveland, Ohio 
Also Makers of ” PERFEC TION Oul Heaters 
Sold in Canada by Perfection Stove Co., Led., Sarnia, Ont, | 


NEW PERFECTION 


Oil Range with SUPERFEX Burners | 
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Sitting 
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in a 


Cottage 
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treatment is in 
Early American 
style. 
) REVOLVING octagonal 
book table is gracefully 
AQUARIUM & WROUGHT IRON The valances are of old linen printed from the earliest copper plates in carved as to base, and has eight 
STAND this country. Over the mantel is a mirror in white and gold; the green separate sections for books. 
Verdi Antique & Polychrome finish, $8.00 goes mney = are old: and the barrel chair and sofa are covered , 
7 , . in handwoven fab f 1 d . / 3 j IE J 
WROUGHT IRON BRIDGE LAMP 06 GF ey Amerteas Couige CHAMBERLAYNE, INC. 
Black iron and Polychrome, with adjustable ° I — 
Arm & Parchment Shade, $5.00 &Miss Gheen, nc. DESIGNERS and MAKERS of 
Sent F pres Collect on Recerpe of Remittance | D . H. DECORATIVE FURNITURE 
| ‘ , . - ~y = » ’ . 
Art Iron Studios New York ecoration of omes Chicago 226 East 42nd Street, New York City 
| 3 Tenth Ave New York 444 Park Avenue 163 East Ontario Street ¥ 
— aaa = 





STUDY 


Bal Among the PAINTINGS by DARNLEY 
AT HOME AMERICAN ARTISTS in | 


in our collection, you can find the type 
of picture which will best suit your 
home. All of the best painters are 
represented by characteristic works, 
for sale at studio prices. 

Complete instruction by cor- Inquiries will be answered fully 


respondence in the use of and promptlv 
period styles, color harmony, op ptr 


composition, textiles, cur- / 

tains, wall treatments, fur- rT. . > , 
niture arrangement, etc. The MACBETH GALLERY 
Start at once. Send for Catalog H-7 


The NEW YORK SCHOOL. of 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
Il PARK AVE ‘NEW YORK CITY 


Established 1916 














Established 18 
ea 1092 Mirror framed in wrought 
iron with fernery — polychrome 


450 Fifth Avenue New York City finish—29” x 16” emai 


Mirror without fernery $38.00. 














395 Madison Ave New York 
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A Charming Group in Stick Willow 





F 


N the bright or neutral tonesof An unusual collection of bedroom 


ARTISTIC MAIL BOX your own choosing, this stick sets, some pases and decorated, 


willow furniture makes a group some inearly American maple, will 

















of wrought iron—weatherproof finish which is especially delightful on alsoattract your interest 
“obec M ry B-4 » th porch or terrace. You will find Immediate Deliveries i 
1922, requiring mail box: other appealing pieces, too, forthe You are cordially invited to make 7 
w letter slots for ell pri Barto collection contains every use of the Barto Expert Decorating Wall MN +0, 
bate vesiences, type of reed and willow furniture Service for advice on colors and style. oy 
Price $6.00, with lock and key $6.50 
Postpaid Barto for Day Beds 
tet eet ant oo roe EDWARD R. BARTO & CO. [| Send for ur ita foe 
The H. W. COVERT CO. Interior Furnishers & Decorators | Studio and Showroom 
137 East 46th Street 775 Lexington Ave., New York 
New York | 219E. 60th St. NEW YORK 
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SERVICE TABLE WAGON 
Saves Thousands of Steps 


(1) Has large broad Table Top (20x30 in.) 


(2) TWO Undershelves (to transport 
ALL the table dishes in ONE TRIP.) 


(3) Large center pull-out Drawer. 
(4) Double End Guiding Handles 


(5) Equipped with four (4) Rubber Tired 
“Scientifically Silent’ Swivel Wheels. 


(6) A beautiful extra glass Serving Tray. 








| 
Write for descriptive pamphiet and dealer's name. 


THE COMBINATION STUDIOS 
504-G Cunard Bldg.. Chicago, Ill. 














Do You Want to Know 
Interior Decoration? 


ARE you eager for authoritative artistic knowledge and 
practical direction which enable you to: beautify your 
own surroundings at a great saving and which give you the 
foundation for a highly profitable professional career? 


The Arts & Decoration Practical Home Study Course be- 
gins with the Fixed Background, and takes you along step 
by step to Curtains and Draperies, Lighting, Color Textiles, 
Period Styles and Period Furniture and Composition. It is 
complete in twenty-four lessons, as fascinating as it is valu- 
able. Every student has the privilege of consultation with 
the distinguished directors in the solving of individual 
problems. 


Directors: Harold Donaldson Eberlein 
Nancy V. McClelland 


An illustrated booklet will be sent on request 


ARTS & DECORATION 
New York 





48 West 47th Street 
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Bird Baths 


are a source of. endless pleasure. 
The birds they attract to your gar- 
den bring life, color and delightful 
entertainment. 

Erkins Bird Baths are to be had in a 


variety of distinctive designs and are 
rendered in Pompeian Stone, a_stone- 
like composition that is practically ever- 
lasting. 








Our catalogue il- 


4 Diameter 
lustrating a tlaerge 





variety of bird baths = 24 inches. 
and other garden 4 Height 
furniture at prices a. , 
that are practicaliy 30 inches 
normal, sent on re- “4 $22.00 


quest. 


Erkins 
Studios 


Established 
1900 


240 Lexington Ave., at 34th Street, New York 
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Do You Ever Get Tired 
of Your House? 


When you open the front door—are you just a bit thrilled, even 
yet? Or do you sort of take it for granted? . . . hardly notice it. . . 


That’s the fatal danger-signal—the first sign of ultimate boredom... 


Quick! Buy your house a new lamp like a soft golden moon— 
a fat foolish cushion that picks up the color-scheme—new china for 
the tea tray. If you can’t do anything else, move the furniture ‘round! 


But first—buy that tall deep red-brown-covered bit of magic that 
tells you just how—for every room in the house—in articles and 
photographs—300 illustrations—110 pages— 


HOUSE & GARDEN’S 


BOOK OF INTERIORS 
$4. 


House & Garden 25 W. 44th St, N. Y. C. 























Ivy holder with wrought iron 
stand (green or black finish) 
and hand hammered copper 
bowl—size of the bowl 6” 
deep x 9” diameter— 


Price—$7.00 each 


House & Garden 
Shopping Service 


19 West 44th St. New York 
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Reed Furniture 


Luxurious Comfort is the 
only term that adequately 
describes the Charming New 
Model here illustrated. This 
Design is also obtainable in 
a complete Suite. 

Our Personal Service in 
aiding patrons to secure just 
the Design and Coloring that 
appeals to their individual 
taste is an advantage not 
found in the average store 
where selection is usuall 
confined to the stock on hand, 


SPECIALISTS IN SUN-PARLOR FURNISHINGS 


Our Distinctive Importations _of Decorative Fabrics offer 
every advantage to those desiring to avoid the commonplace. 


HIGHEST QUALITY—BUT NOT HIGHEST PRICED 


The REED SHOP, Inc. 


9 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


“Suggestions in Reed Furniture” forwarded on receipt of 25c postage. 


























Antique Oriental 
Rug Certainty 


Because Persia is exhausted 
and other sources nearly so, 
resulting in importers not re- 
ceiving 1% of former supply 
of antiques, and BECAUSE: 
through foresight based upon 
consular reports, I own alarge 
stock of thick antiques, in- 
cluding Persians, you are 
invited to know these glories 
by writing for new descriptive 
list, prices at the lowest. 





Read the list, note the 
credentials, indicate your 
preferences. I adhere to your 
requirements and pay express 
on approval, thus making 
your final selections free of 
hypnotic salesmanship. My 
books show that my custom- 
ers invariably buy more than 
they anticipated. 























L. B. Lawton, Skaneateles, N. Y. 










































Berkey & Gay 


FURNITURE 
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~ n every Berkey & Gay 
production. It is the 

/. customer's protec- 
; tion when buying and 
is pride ever after 








A July Furniture Opportunity— 
“TheCambridge’—EspeciallyPriced! 


July brings you a Super-value in this Colonial Dining Suite. 
Seldom, indeed, can you buy furniture of such distinction so 
inexpensively. For**The Cambridge” isademonstration value. 

Built throughout of beautifully figured American walnut, 
drawers and cabinets mahogany -lined, it interprets for 
modern use some of the finest traditions of Colonial cabinet- 
making. In beauty of design, in sincere, honest craftsman- 
ship, it worthily expresses those ideals that have marked 
Berkey & Gay furniture for over 60 years. 

“The Cambridge” is featured nationally this month to 
make it clear that you can buy Berkey & Gay quality at as 
low a price as frue economy will permit. See it at your 
Berkey & Gay merchant’s. (To the uniform prices quoted 
below he adds freight charges.) 


Sideboard $150 Chest $75 
China Cabinet 100 Armchair 27 
Table 120 Chair 20 


Our brochure, illustrating and describing “The Cambridge,” 
together with name of nearest dealer, sent on request 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY 


444 MONROE AVENUE, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Vew York Wholesale Showroom: 115 West 40th. Street 
( 4dmittance by letter of introduction from your merchant or decorator) 
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neighbors.” It was then that there 
came to him the inspiration to change 
the medium of his art and to fashion 
pictures in iron. “He thought in iron,” 
the Chinese wording has it. He erected 
a forge in his home. 

Early and late he gave himself to his 
experiments with the metal which he 
knew. He had first to produce an iron 
of high ductility. Attaining this, ac- 
complishment was simple to the erst- 
while artisan iniron. His was anew art. 

No one today can tell exactly how 
he wrought. Indeed though there are 
still imitators of his art, none of them 
are able to obtain that pliancy in iron 
which enables them to draw from the 
molten metal the completed shapes of 
the more com- 

An examina- 
shows the use 


plicated flower designs. 
tion of the later work 
of nails, wire devices and annealing 
where Tang conceived and executed 
entire units of his pictures from a single 
mass of molten iron. 

The canons of art which Tang fol- 
lowed are those laid down in the fifth 
century A. D. by Hsieh Ho in Records 
on the classification of Old Paintings. 
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were made either in the form of scrolls 
to be hung on palace walls, or they were 
done directly upon the walls of temples. 
The latter were of religious character. 

According to Hsieh Ho, the six can- 
ons, or rules of art, are comprehended 
in the following: 

Rhythmic vitality 

Organic structure 

Conformity with nature 

Appropriate coloring 

Arrangement 

Transmission of classic models 

It was my good fortune while re- 
siding in China a decade ago to have 
brought to me a few landscapes from 
the forge of Tang Tien-chih. For nearly 
three hundred years they had been the 
property of the Djung family the 
members of which were now reduced 
to poverty. The pictures appeared te 
be mere scraps of iron, the frames had 
decayed and the unity of the pictures 
was broken up. By the aid of one of 
the family they were restored to their 
former relationship and remounted in 
teak wood frames. 

These primitive pictures done by Tang 
in iron show close conformity to the 








The paintings of the old masters (Continued on page 94) 
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In the orchid panel Tang 
made his symbol for spring 
with consummate delicacy 
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THE WELTE-MIGNON STUDIOS, 665 FIFTH AVENUE 
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This organ is playable both manually u 


i Welte Philharmonic Pipe Organ installed in a Town sithieis in New York City 
MAY BE HEARD INFORMALLY 


gtaphic accuracy, the personal playing of the distinguishe 


























LSO OWNER OF THE WORLD-FAMOUS 





This installation shows the adaptability of the Welte Residence Pipe Organ to the narrow typ 
in a recess on the second floor landing, midway between the music room and the dinin 


in the upper board panels of the Console. 


reproduce, with photo 


THE WELTE PHILHARMONIC RESIDENCE PIPE ORGAN 
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It happened! 


He is telephoning for help— 
His beautiful closed car is on fire 
and two members of his family 
are severely burned. 

The disaster could have been 
averted. 


Pyrene, used when an automo- 
bile fire starts, is sure protection 
to life and property. 


Can you afford to risk your own 
life and your automobile, when, 
at a small price, you can equip 
your car with Pyrene and know 
that you are fully protected from 
fire dangers? 


Sold by garages, hardware 
and electrical supply dealers 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
520 Belmont Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


CHICAGO ATLANTA KANSAS CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Necessary in every automobile 





KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 





Pyrene SAVES 15% on your auto fire 
—-—— 


insurance premium 
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ancient canons of art. They are strong 
with rhythmic vitality. Though crude 
and heavy, they have an unusual 
strength. The rugged line of ‘he distant 
mountains blends with the foliage of his 
trees that have their base in some mar- 
gin of a lake or stream. He has elimin- 
ated to the last line possible every non- 
essential to his design. His subjects re- 
main close to nature and to life. His 
people go about the humbler avoca- 
tions of the Chinese; their toil bent 
figures are vital in their simplicity. His 
worshipper bends reverent in the shrine. 

The work of Tang Tien-chih was con- 
tinued by his sons and contemporaries 
who elaborated his simple landscapes, 
refining the lines of iron. A set of these 
pictures, eight in number, I found last 
year in the old city of Changsha. They 
are landscapes executed by an unknown 
artist for the house of Li who held 
them for two hundred years. They are 
in excellent preservation. Each picture 
is made up of several units, usually 
four, so spaced as to give a satisfying 
perspective 

Here are men in tea houses built 
over the water, there a woman in her 
window waits the home coming of her 
spouse. An old man toils up the hill- 
side, men meet on the bridge to pass 
the time of day, and fishermen, who 
would have delighted the soul of Isaac 
Walton, sit dreaming over their sus- 
pended lines. 

The houses vary in type. The home 
of the villager nestles behind a clump of 
trees. A thatched cottage is outlined 
with geometric precision. Hills take on 
the fantastic shapes that the traveler in 
remote sections has seen. Reeds and 
moss-grown rocks clearly indicate the 
banks of water ways. The boat on the 
rippling water carries the narrow necked 
basket of the fisherman. The waves are 
portrayed in ideal simplicity by a mere 
bended wire beneath the boat. The 
flag flying from the yamen pole is still 
swaying with the breezes of centuries 
ago. The spread of sails on the distant 
junks could have been attained only by 
the use of pliant bamboo stays. 

The trees which the artist shaped in 
this enduring medium are of the classic 
type known to all students of Chinese 
art. . The pine, the wutung, the bam- 
boo, the willow, and the ginkgo tree 
are unmistakable. They stand in relief 
now in the foreground of the sketch, 


now partly hidden by some home or 
hillside. The care used in drawing 
identical branching in each tree of a 
group is typically Chinese. 

The moonrise of this artist is per- 
haps his greatest touch. Four parallel 
lines of ferrous mist, a circle of iron, 
and the heart is satisfied! With the un- 
yielding material to which the artist 
gave his thought, he has brought to us 
that rare experience to the occidental 
soul, an oriental moonrise. 

The quartet of the “four seasons” is 
still a Chinese delight. They comprise 
the orchid for spring, the bamboo for 
summer, the chrysanthemum for 
autumn, and the mei-hwa (yellow pru- 
nus) for winter. 

Iron lends itself to color effects. Time 
has added a touch of color to the iron 
with which the artist worked. Rust 
along the branches and in the rocky 
masses gives a depth and warmth of 
shade that is pleasing to the eye. 

The pictures of Tang Tien-chih, whose 
signature in iron is shown with his 
gracefully wrought orchid, and those of 
his successors,have adorned the homes 
of many of the well to do families of 
central China. They have been car- 
ried, I am told, as far as Chengtu, in 
the far western province that borders 
on the Himalayas. Some of them 
have been used to adorn lanterns. 

The effectiveness of the picture in a 
Chinese setting is unusually good. The 
room of the Chinese opens by a door 
and a half partition, covered with glass 
or paper, onto the court yard. Iron 
pictures are used to decorate two of the 
remaining walls, being placed on oppo- 
site sides of the room in pairs or fours in 
exact line. The pictures are framed in 
teak wood, severely plain, and backed 
with lin-dz (silk over paper), of cream 
or white. They are set off by the strict- 
ly conventional character of walls and 
furniture. 

It is to be regretted that the true art 
of producing iron pictures is lost to the 
world. Few men can combine the skill 
of the forger in iron with the soul of an 
artist. Only a rare artist could com- 
mand that spontaneity of composition 
which Tang Tien-chih and his con- 
temporaries employed when, with the 
iron white hot in the forge, they drew 
out in imperishable metal the lacy 
branches, the rugged mountains and the 
weary burdenbearer of their time. 
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without air so that canning which 
must cut the air supply makes the 
spore birthrate about nil. 

Vegetables take longer to can than 
the acid fruits and vegetables, such as 
tomatoes, as the spores do not hanker 
after acids as a rule. Of course the less 
heating and cooking the better for the 
naturalness of the canned materials. 

So the thing we want to do is render 
our fruits and vegetables as sterile as 
possible with as little fuss as possible, 
and to prevent spores from forming. 
Thus canning is simply the process of 
spore and bacteria birth-control in the 
storage of fruits and vegetables for fu- 
ture use. 

There must be some degree of vac- 
uum airlessness within the jar or can. 
In other words there must be more 
pressure from without the receptacle 
than within, making it difficult to take 
off the lid on account of the suction or 
lack of air and the air pressure outside 
the can. Therefore when you buy a can 


of anything it is better to see the can 
flat or pushed in at the ends than bulg- 
ing out. (In fact don’t buy a can that 
bulges out, for you may be pretty cer- 
tain that there is a merry time to be 
had by all the spores within and they 
are but too glad to pass on the merry 
time to you.) 

In order to make safety safer it has 
been found wiser to “process” after you 
have packed the containers. Add most 
of the heat after the container has been 
filled and safe from contamination. 


TESTING 
Stop, smell and look! This is the 
precaution that anyone should take 


with canned goods. It is marvelous 
how few bought canned goods are un- 
safe. And it is simply because the mak- 
ers have taken the right precautions. 
1. Be as particular in the home as 
the canner is in the factory. 
(Continued on page 9%) 











ERHAPS one of the most influ- 

§ ential artists of the latter 19th 

Century England was William 

Morris. Together witha group 

of fellow artistshestrovetoturn 

bs the taste of that day away from 

the vulgarities of the Second Empire period and 

its imitations to a more natural and unaffected 
expression of beauty. 

To the decorative arts particularly William 
Morris devoted his attention. His intimate 
knowledge of the technicalities of weaving and 
dyeing, in addition to his great ability as a de- 
signer, enabled him to express on fabrics some 
of the best of his artistic achievements. 


OT 

TED ON LINEN 

This exquisite design printed on linen in 
several charming color combinations is charac- 
teristic of William Morris’ work. It is exclusive 

in this country with F. Schumacher & Co. 

Your own decorator or upholsterer will make 
arrangements for you to see the Schumacher 
fabrics, including the Morris Print illustrated 
here. He will alsoarrange the purchase for you. 
F. Schumacher & Co., Importers, Manufac- 
turers and Distributors to the trade only, of 
Decorative Drapery and Upholstery Fabrics, 
60 West 40th Street, New York City. 
Offices in Boston, Chicago and Philadelphia. 


F, SCHUMACHER & CO. wx wx 





















































Heed the danger sign—bleeding gums 


Just before Pyorrhea strikes—to undermine the teeth 
and health—kindly, knowing Nature sends a warning: 
the gums are tender and bleed easily. 


Take heed immediately, before it is too late, before the 
gums recede and the loosened teeth must be extracted, 
before the germ-laden pus-pockets form, before infection 
spreads throughout the system. 


Better yet, play safe. Don't wait for Nature's warning, 
Four persons out of every five over forty years of age, 
and thousands younger, are afflicted with Pyorrhea. This 
is the immutable law of averages. Your dentist will tell 
you that. 


Go to him regularly, systematically, for tooth and gum 
inspection. And brush your teeth, twice daily at least, 




















with Forhan’s For the Gums. This healing dentifrice, if Ss 
used in time and used consistently, will prevent Pyorrhea gS . 
or check its progress. It will make your mouth clean > 
and healthful, preserve your priceless teeth, safeguard i Ss 
your precious health. d S 


Forhan's For the Gums is the formula of R. J. 
Forhan, D. D.S. It is time-tested, efficient, safe. 
The foremost dentists recommend and use it. 











Be on your guard. Buy a tube of Forhan’s For the 
Gums today. Brush your teeth with ic regularly. 
Remember, in your case, the odds are 4 to | in favor 


of Pyorthea. Ac all druggists. 35c and 60c in tubes 


medeats bak 


FOR THE GUMS 


ute —it checks Pyorrhea 
















Formula o7 R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
FPorhan's, Limited, Montreal 





arranging them in trays and then 
from an electric fan. 


HE 


Fruit and vegetables can be dried by the simple method of 


In due 
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2. If it is a glass jar, beware of 
bubbles or mushy look of foods 
inside. 

3. The lid must take some force to 
remove. 

(The partial vacuum of course is 
due to the jar being sealed while 
its contents are almost at boiling 
point, air contraction and steam 
condensation being the causes). 

4. A tin should be smooth or look a 
bit pushed in. 

5. Discard any bulgy can. 

6. Throw away can or jar when in 
doubt. 

7. Throw away if unduly sour. 

8. Never swallow when you taste to 

test. 

The rare poisonings occurring from 
canned goods show that there is little 
danger when it is done correctly. The 
Bacillus Botulinus is very rare, occur- 
ring in some regions more than in others 
but the Government gives these meth- 
ods to guard against it and we quote: 

1. Make it the absolutely invariable 
rule never to can any vegetable or 
fruit not in first-class condition; that 
is, do not can food which is slightly 
moldy or specked, oversoft, or “just 
ready to spoil,” or partly rotted. Cut- 
ting out the soft parts and using the 
rest for canning may prove very poor 
economy in the end. 

2. Give all canned food a careful and 
rigid inspection at the time the can or 
jar is opened, and discard any material 
having an unusual appearance or odor, 
without even tasting it. It is a useful 
precaution to notice the odor of the 
vegetable while it is boiling since heat 
often intensifies certain putrefactive 
odors. 

3. Boil the food as it comes from 
the can before tasting it. The spores 
of Bacillus Botulinus may withstand 
long boiling, but fortunately are not 
likely to grow in the human body. 
Their poison however, is destroyed by 
thorough boiling; certain authorities 
recommend that the boiling process be 
continued for 30 to 45 minutes. It 
must be clearly understood, however, 
that we can not safely consume spoiled 
food even after boiling. 

4. The final disposal of canned goods 
which have spoiled, or are suspected 
of spoilage, is a matter of real impor- 
tance. Chickens and other animals may 
be and often have been fatally poisoned 
by eating such spoiled materials. Even 
worse than this danger is the possibility 
of spreading the Bacillus Botulinus (pos- 


sibly other dangerous spores through 
the soil. With such considerations in 
mind it would seem that spoiled canned 
goods should be burned, or, if that is 
impracticable, they should be boiled 
for an hour with some efficient disin- 
fectant in order to be sure that all dan- 
gerous spores are destroyed. Burying 
them deeply in the soil with a gener- 
ous covering of quicklime will prevent 
the poisoning of domestic animals and 
may have some influence in preventing 
infection of the soil with a highly 
dangerous organism. 


TOOLS FOR PRESERVING 


After these few words on the neces- 
sity for careful canning, we will go on 
and give you a brief description of 
what is on the market to use for your 
convenience. 

Included on this list is a lot of things 
that you will not want and some that 
you will crave. It is a list that is 
pretty well inclusive so that you can 
pick and choose. The only thing we 
would suggest is that unless you have 
enough things your canning will be irk- 
some and difficult. 

Before we go any further we want to 
make it plain that we will not discuss 
the canning in tins, only the canning in 
glass. 

First a birdseye view of the possible 
tools: 


Fach Each 
2w w trays $3.00 1 jelly strainer.. .75 
lww bowl ..... 1.35 me, OB SR ance 1.56 
1 w w bowl 1.12 1 alum preserve 
1 cook pot....... 3.50 kettle ...... 3.50 
1 sauce pan..... 2.50 1 glass measuring 
l colander ..... 1.63 GD «ates. -25 
1 sauce pan..... 2.00 1 aluminum meas- 
S Gs cn thie od 3.00 ure graduated .85 
1 skimmer ..... .50~=—s1sébox of rubber 
R~ i sete 1.00 TD cosecce 15 
1 round dish pan..1.88 1. W spoon.... .38 
o Pere .75 3% cheesecloth 
1 Pressure cooker 25.00 dusters - «3S 
1 Hall canner 1 vegetable scrub -12 
complete . 5.50 3 vegetable knives .50 
1 tin puree sieve 1 tablespoon .... .30 
joemses) «ws. 2.7 i rr .30 
. * teaspoon ...... 15 
1 culinary basket .63 1 apple corer.... .20 
lw e seale..... var fee 05 
1 thermometer 3.00 l alarm clock. 2.63 
1 Enterprise 1 set measuring 
chopper 2.75 spoons ...... .30 
1 Scotts parer.. 2.75 1 duplex fork.... .38 
1 Sterling slicer. 4.89 1 felt jelly bag.. 3.00 
1 bean siicer.... 1.75 1 spatula ...... 1.00 


The two or three tables must stand 
and not tilt. Covered with linoleum 
or whatever happens to be your table 
top. 

The stove must work. The fireless 
cooker, electric or non-fireless cooker, 
electric, gas, oil or whatever works 

(Continued on page 98) 
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A Pair of Thoroughbreds 


fl | The Oldsmobile Eight Super Sport 


Built for people who make the most of summer, the 
Super Sport and the Sport Roadster are thorough- 
breds. They have real distinction because they are 
built to be true sport cars—not just conventional 
cars with accessories added as an afterthought. 


obi 
8 


Sport Equipment 


Their low, clean-cut bodies are done in Weathered 


¥ Standard equipment of both the Super- 
Bronze, a soft new shade of green. The rich brown Sport and Sport Roadster includes: 
° . Boyce M i ris irror, 
Spanish leather upholstery and the olive Burbank conddanentndatainateie aap 
top complete a color scheme of summer-time har- poe Mie cr es agente ow 
monies. Every refinement that would increase the bar bumpers front and rear, cowl ventil- 
i f f a) s ° ator, cigar lighter, sun visor, drum type 
joy and comfort of driving is present. legal head lamps and cowl lamps, wind- 
shield wings, floor rugs, windshield 

: . | 4 | ent in left f 
And best of all, these cars are Eights—meaning dean. Sees tate fede. tee bee. 
that while you are hardly conscious of the engine, nickeled radiator and hub caps. walnut 
é sige ye side rails, gasoline gauge on walnut- 
you enjoy the smoothness and flexibility that only finish instrument board, walnut steer- 
. ‘ ing wheel and spokes, transmission 
an eight can give. Moreover, General Motors Re- lock, rear guard rails, double tire 
search Laboratories proved the Oldsmobile Eight an een taateomion 
the most powerful engine of its size in America. and cast aluminum golf bag carrier. 


Drive either of these twin sport cars and you'll 
appreciate the difference between ordinary trans- 
portation and luxurious, exhilarating travel. 


OLDS MOTOR) WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


EIGHTS and FOURS 


Touring Car $1375 Coupe - $1875 
Brougham 1775 Sedan - 2025 
Prices F. O. B. Lansing 


DS M®) #4 


A PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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Catalogue sent on request. 
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© picture can show the 

qualities of accuracy, 
dependability and reliability 
which have built the Smith 
and Wesson reputation for 
superiority. Actual examina- 
tion will convince you. Any 
dealer will gladly permit close 
scrutiny of any Smith and 


Wesson revolver. 


SMITH & WESSON 


Manufacturers of Superior ‘Revolvers 


SPRINGFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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No arms are genuine Smith & Wesson Arms unless 


they bear, plainly marked on the barrel, the name 


SMITH & WESSON, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Branch Ofte: Los Angeles, Cal., Seattle, Wash, 


Moestern Representative: 


ew Carrigan Company, Rialto Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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sympathetically and controllably. 

It is often convenient to have large 
trays on which to place your different 
sets of canning implements. These 
trays come in aluminum, enamel, 
japanned tin. 

For washing, grading and sorting use 
the shallow trays, pans or bowls in 
enamel, aluminum or pottery. Vege- 
table brushes, too, are invaluable to re- 
move any surplus dirt before the proc- 
ess of canning starts. 


Colanders and sieves for draining 
come in various kinds and varieties; 
tin, aluminum, enamel. Do not fear 
aluminum in canning processes, experi- 
ment has proved that it has no effect 
on foods. 

For the blanching process you can 
fall back upon the dear old pal “cheese 
cloth”, or wire baskets. Many of these 
wire baskets and strainers are made 
with racks and clamps for steadiness 
and comfort. 

Then some large container, a bucket 
may do, but if you procure the large 
pots made for canning it is a neater and 
a nicer performance. 

You will need several kettles for 
blanching and rinsing after blanching. 
Don’t forget to have a tea kettle, a co- 
pious one, always on deck with boiling 
water. This will save steps, time and 
food, because you will then always have 
boiling water to supply to thirsty jars 
and for renewing blanching waters. 


CUTLERY 


Get knives that cut and that are es- 
pecially adapted for the vegetables you 
are going to cut. Remember that a 
vegetable knife that is suitable for po- 
tatoes or string beans will not cut pine- 
apples or squashes readily. 

The spatula or flexible bladed knife 
will be a tremendous asset to you. It 
will scrape out your bowls, save you 
time, material and altogether give your 
work finish. The kitchen without the 
spatula is like the garden without the 
rake. If you cook your canning foods 
first, you can remove bubbles from your 
jars with a spatula, also wooden 
paddles. 

It is not out of place here to speak 
of the stoners, electric fruit squeezers, 
choppers, slicers that are now being 
made for your delight. These are at- 
tachable to the table edge and quite out 
of the way and handy. Last and not 
least among these things is the tiny 
little inexpensive huller which saves the 
fruit, fingers and disposition. 

The stainless steel cutlery, of course, 
is quite ideal unless you can have silver 
knives that cut. Some acids in fruits 
and vegetables hurt the ordinary steel 
knife but the stainless steel is pretty 
well nigh impervious. 

Handle-fitted trays for holding and 
lifting out the jars while in the boiler 
are imperative needs. These must set 
up a few inches from the bottom of 
the boiler and must be so that the 
handles do not become too hot to hold. 
These are usually made of skeleton wire. 
A false bottom may be provided for the 
boiler too. If you have this and not 
the handled tray, you will need some of 
the jar lifters provided by able manu- 
facturers. If you have a large button 
hook and the sort of jar with a good 
clamp, you can lift out your jars with 
it very nicely. 

The seal and the proper weights and 
measures will take the guess work out 
of quantity hitting. The saccharim- 
eter to measure syrup thickness or 
density may or may not be useful. We 
should say unless you are doing can- 
ning or preserving for a huge household 
or for a business it is not absolutely 


necessary to have a saccharimeter, al- 
though, if you do use one, it is a tre- 
mendous lessening of guess work. A 
thermometer, of course, is necessary. 
If you are going to cook your product 
before canning then will you need 
sieves, spoons, funnels, and saucepans. 
The clock that keeps time, too, is a 
valuable accession to home canning. 


FRUIT JUICE PRESS 


For your convenience in one way or 
another you will be glad to know of a 
new press which crushes the juice from 
fruits simply and easily. Wooden uten- 
sils are convenient for crushing and 
pressing fruits, and enamel and alumi- 
num for handling the pressed pulp. But 
above all the glass container is wisest 
for storing. This press is of wood with 
central steel screw pin and handle. 


KINDS OF CANNERS 


This is the simplest canner. It may 
be just any old thing that can hold 
your jars and sufficient water. If 
provided with a false bottom it is a 
safe canner. 

These are buyable outside and im- 
provisable at home. The wash boiler 
or metal wash tubs covered snugly have 
often been used to very good ends in- 
deed. The false bottom may be wooden 
strips or heavy wire netting. In fact 
all the bottom is supposed to do is to 
raise the jars so that the water and heat 
can circulate and keep the jars from 
jarring and bumping. 

This consists of a double walled bath 
and cover which extends down into the 
water, thus making in all three walls. 
This type of canner is good for vege- 
tables taking long time for processing. 

The steam pressure canner is made of 
very strong material fitted with a 
tightly adjusted lid which is so clamped 
down as to permit of a pretty high 
pressure. 

Most pressure outfits will carry a 
pressure up to 30 pounds with, of 
course, the corresponding temperatures 
from 212° to 274° Fahrenheit. Here 
you have the pressure gauge, safety 
valve steam pet cock, and the whole 
thing is regulatable as to pressure and 
temperature. It is therefore suitable 
for processing vegetables difficult to can, 
and in high altitudes where the tem- 
perature of boiling water is far below 
212°. Full directions come with this 
cooker, which is also usable for meats 
and daily cookery of all sorts. It can 
be had from the size holding three jars 
of one quart each to factory sizes hold- 
ing thousands of jars. 


GLASS JARS 


The jar’s nearest ally are the rubber 
seal rings. 

Don’t use the rubber of yester-year! 
Always buy new ones ands remember 
that you must test these when you get 
them home. Remember too, that the 
pressure in canning these days tries the 
rubber as no old-time open kettle 
method did. 

The glass question is a varied one: 
The variety of glass containers are such 
that a choice is amusing: 


1. Glass jars: with metal screw 
tops lined with porcelain plus the 
rubber ring for air tightness. 
The tops are usable until they 
wear out. 

2. Glass jars: with tops which must 
be punctured before removing. 

3. Glass jars: whose tops are mar- 
ried to them by a rubber ring 
and a wire clamp. 

(Continued on page 100) 
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DonGeE BROTHERS 
TOURING CAR 





© 


If there is one word which will sum up the 
average owner’s impression of Dodge 
Brothers Touring Car, that word is 
dependable. 


If there is a word to express the quality 
which Dodge Brothers have striven, 
above all else, to build into the Touring 
Car, it is—again—dependable. 


Indeed, it is not too much to say that the 
word dependable has come to be definitely 
associated, the nation over, with Dodge 
Brothers Touring Car—and the other 
vehicles bearing their name. 


Nor have Dodge Brothers built this en- 
viable reputation through advertising. 
They have built motor cars, so depend- 
able in fact that the word has presented 
itself automatically to the public mind. 


The price is $880 f. o. b. Detroit 
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Home Owners, 


NTRODUCING GRAULITE (Formula Patent 
ed) to ts tutur ; rs a 2 
' 


i | Prospective B Architects, Decorators, 
M ufacturers f Fine Furniture and Manufac 
turers w me Wood Product 
GRAULITE, The Master Finish for wood, is 
the re It I : ft experimentation in producing 
» beautiful, tra rent, durable and impervious 
finish for all w | et a finish which would effect 
s saving in the time and labor involved in its 
application 
GRAULITE is unique in that it is a Filler, Stain 
ind Finish in one 

GRAULITE is not a paint, nor a varnish; neither 

joes it contain shellac nor other materials ordinarily 
wed in the manufacture of paint and varnish. 
GRAULITE is not merely a surface finish; it 
nters into and becomes a part of the wood fibres 
GRAULITE is the master finish for wood trim, 
furniture und = floors bringing out the utmost 
natural beauty of the wood and achieving a surtace 


| which will withstand wear, marring and water. 


| GRAULITE 


supplied to floors, will accomplish in 


two hours what ordinary methods of floor finishing 
requif® at least twenty-four toura, A GRAULITE 

| | finished floor un be walked on immediately after 

i application 

i | 

| | GRAULITE is a revolutionary method of wood 


nothing else, now placed on the 
market in its perfected state, 


treatment, like 


Write for the booklet on “Graulite, 

the Master Finish for Wood”, together 

with Architectural Specification cov- 

ering the application of Graulite. Sam- 

ple panels, on the wood you are using, 
| will be furnished on request. 


| | W. F. GRAUL CO., INC. 
| 41 Pleasant Street, 
| Northampton, Massachusetts 


+ 
AULITE 
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4. Glass jars: self-sealing but after 
it is sealed you cannot open it 
for any reason during the proc- 


essing. These have a lacquered 
metal top. Around the top is a 
narrow lining of a composition 


which when heated softens and 
sticks to the glass and, while the 
adhering is going on, the wire 
clamp holds it together and is 
removed after it is sealed. 

4. Glass Jars: with flat metal cap 
over the rubber ring and a brace- 
let ring with thread and over- 
lapping top edge which, when 
screwed over, holds the top se- 
curely. These tops can be used 
indefinitely. 

The Office of Home Economics at 

Washington says this about containers; 
“if the old-fashioned screw-top jar is 


| used good caps are essential for safety. 


| the sealing is 





After having been used, the edge of this 
cap becomes flared and the porcelain 
lining frequently is loosened from the 
top. This lid then not only is difficult 
to sterilize but may fail to give an air- 
tight seal.” So if you have such jars 
around use them for canning fruits and 
other things which are simpler to can 
than vegetables. 

It is a wise precaution to place a hot 
towel under jars when filling them with 
“hot stuff”. Especially when your table 
top has a glass or composition top. 

In testing the hermetically sealed jars, 
if after twenty-four hours, you can lift 
them by their lids without mishap, 
safe. Also, invert the 
screw-topped jars and a leak will soon 
show. 


ELECTRIC CANNING AND PRESERVING 


There is nothing so delightful as the 
simplicity of canning in the electric 
kitchen. 

The chief value of electric ovens and 
fireless cookers used in this way, par- 
ticularly with the “cold-pack” method, 
is the uniform temperature which elec- 
trical heating supplies. This does away 
with all possibility of imperfect or 
intermittent sterilization, which, as those 
versed in’-bactérielogical matters know, 
allows the develoginent of the spores 
that will later become bacteria and pro- 


WALL TEXTURES 


duce fermentation. Moreover, the 
flavor of fruits or vegetables is found 
to be greatly superior when the un- 
varying heat of electricity is applied. 
After the preliminaries are done covers 
are then put on loosely and the cans 
set in the electric oven or electric fire- 
less cooker to be maintained at a tem- 
perature of 212° Fahrenheit for the 
specified time. This length of time for 
the “processing”, varies with different 
vegetables and fruits. Processing com- 
pleted, the cans are ready for cooling 
and putting away to furnish delectables 
for future use. 


OPEN KETTLE METHOD 


Where it is desirable or necessary, as 
in the making of preserves, to use the 
open kettle method, the electric oven 
by no means loses its importance. The 
kettle containing the preserves, instead 
of being set on top of the stove and re- 
quiring constant stirring to prevent 
burning, is put bodily in the oven 
where heat reaches it with no danger 
of scorching. 

Drying by electricity, that is, with an 
electric fan, is, of course, nothing more 
than a new version of the drying our 
grandmothers and mothers used to do, 
except that now the process is applied 
to nearly all fruits and vegetables, in- 
cluding those which it would never 
have occurred to the old-fashioned 
housekeeper to treat in this way. The 
equipment required is simple and really 
inexpensive—an electric fan and a pile 
of drying trays. (Any home manager 
with ingenuity can fashion these her- 
self if she desires). These trays—usu- 
ally four in number—have wooden sides 
and bottoms of galvanized wire screen 
covered with a thickness of cheesecloth 
to prevent the possibility of discolor- 
ing the product. “Drying racks” they 
are called, and when the electric fan is 
placed in front of them, tilted slightly 
upward or at an angle of about 30°, the 
breeze plays up through the screen and 
in due course “dehydrates” the fruit or 
vegetables to a condition that allows of 
keeping them over the winter. They 
can be stored in muslin bags or paraffin 
paper containers and put away until 
needed. 
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a limitation in the matter of texture, 
even if there was no limitation in color 
possibilities—and in houses not over- 
securely built there was, and is (why 
deny it?) the ever existing danger of 
cracks which occur even in the best 
plastering when the frame settles. Better 
plaster bases, more rigid metal lath, 
and other inventions, have gone far 
to minimize this danger, and sanded 
plaster finishes, tinted or painted, are as 
good as they ever were; in fact, they 
are better. 

But new architectural fashions began 
to demand something more in the way 
of textured plaster walls. First there 
were houses in the Italian villa manner, 
done in greater or less resemblance to 
their prototypes, and now, demanding 
textures even more textureful, there are 
Spanish interiors, done in ways ranging 
from fine and studious expressions of 
the style to things which a good art 
director would not accept for a motion 
picture set. From present indications 
we might as well make up our minds to 
a wave of popularity for interiors in, 
or near, the manner of the Spanish 


Renaissance. If they are well done, 
they can be extraordinarily interesting 
and colorful, and can add a distinctly 
interesting and picturesque chapter to 
our compendium of adapted architec- 
tural styles. 

Also demanding rough plaster finishes, 
there are certain types of English coun- 
try houses, notably the mediaeval and 
Jacobean and the modern cottage types. 
Here rough plaster work is the natural 
and necessary complement to rough 
woodwork, tiled or flagged floors and 
that sort of thing. 

But rough plaster walls, obviously 
are exactly what not to think of in 
connection with any kind of Georgian 
interiors, 18th Century French interiors, 
chinoiseries, or any but the earlier types 
of interiors generally called “Colonial”. 
In these, and in many other types, 
paneling, brocades, silks, and wall 
papers will always remain the only 
conceivable wall treatments. 

One of the most varied and adaptable 
of all recently developed treatments for 
textured walls is one which is not even 

(Continued on page 102) 
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URTAINS that conform to the best ideas in 
modern decoration are these of Lustre-Lace from 








the Scranton Looms. In their beauty is expressed 
not only the skill of master weavers, but is shown also 
the fine originality which is characteristic of ‘Twen- 
tieth Century design. 
Heretofore, lace curtain-fabrics have been indis- 
putably lovely, but dull-surfaced as are most cotton Curtain selection is made easy for 
. saad & S hes you by this interesting booklet, ‘New 
things. It remained for Scranton to create a lace so Outlooks for Every Home.” Another 
shimmering and silken of texture that it vies in sheen valuable aid for the home decorator is 
° ; ° ° ° ° . the “Scranton Bedspreads” booklet. 
with the richest satin. Imagine this textile of airy These illustrate new and authoritative 
though luxurious mien, woven throughout with vary- ene: yt My. 
ing patterns of the greatest charm, and you have a bed. Fill out and mail 
e . . ‘ : es coupon to-day, and if 
fair conception of this newest of all new curtain-laces. you have an wnesual 
The better to visualize Scranton Lustre-Lace Cur- curtain problem, write 


: our Service Depart- 
tains, however, we would suggest that you see them ment about it. 

at your favorite store. Ask also to see Scranton 

Super-Filet Curtains, Shadow Laces, and Filet Nets. 


SCRANTON 








THE SCRANTON LACE COMPANY 













Dept. 8-G Scranton, Pa. | | ! | 

|| Please send me without cost, “New Out- |) | | 

LACE CURTAINS | sites ee | 

. i 

i hisicicanesvicadindasndehsstied tiahiistrioscenceniiionere | 

CURTAIN NETS | a | | 
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Residence of A. P. Shalley, 


Indianapolis, Ind 





ONG would 


| for many times its cost"~ 


The Frigidaire installed in my home is eminently 
satisfactory It functions perfec tly, we are greatly 
please d and consider it the best modern improvement 
| in our home. It seems to be perfect in tts automatic 
| operation. We would not part with Frigidaire for 
many times the amount tt costs if we kneu we could 
| not get another one.” 

A. P. SHALLEY 
| 2707 Shriver Avenue 


Indianapolis, Ind. 





This is typical of the experience of thousands of home 
owners with Frigidaire. In these homes Frigidaire is 
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| ~_ Mot part with Frigidaire 














providing a better, more healthful method of refrigera- L 
F tion than it is possible to ever obtain with melting no) 
Ww ice. Its constantly cold, dry atmosphere keeps food @ 
if longer and in a perfect state of preservation, and yf 
| retains the original flavor and tastiness. It operates | 
from your home electric current at an average cost ] 
no greater than you would pay for ice. | 
| There is a style and size of Frigidaire to meet your } 
requirements, purchasable for a moderate price on 
very easy terms. Write for booklet HG 8 
| DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY | 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation ! 
$s Dayton, Ohio Ih 
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Two detail photographs of brushed plaster wall 


finishes which combine 


color 


and texture in a 


wide variety of effects 


WALL TEXTURES 
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a plasterer’s job, but which is applied 
with a brush. It is in powder form, 
ind needs only to be mixed with warm 
water and applied to practically any 
surface, whether old or new. Several 
of the varied effects of this wall treat- 
ment are shown in the detail illustra- 
tions. The complete application of this 
finish includes the fixing of the first 
coat with a sizing compound, which 
also comes in powder form, and is dis- 
solved in boiling water, and the final 
finishing with a ready prepared glaz- 
ing medium, transparent and drying 
with a soft sheen. 

In the application of 
which consists of both materials and 
method, a great variety of efiects is 
obtainable, from simple one-coat stip- 
pled washes to highly elaborate effects 
of blended color. It has been especially 
developed for the reproduction of the 
antique effects of Spanish and Italian 
plaster work, as well as for walls imi- 
tating travertine and other similar 
stones. It has been found from ex- 
periments over a period of ten years 
that this finish does not crack or chip, 
and that when the elazing coat is ap- 
plied, it may be washed without det- 
rimental effects. 

Before the development of this meth- 
od of creating textured walls it was 
necessary to depend upon a degree of 
artisanship in the plasterer seldom en- 
countered. Italian plasterers are usu- 
ally endowed with a good deal of imag- 
ination and skill, and have produced 
excellently artistic plaster finishes, but 
it has never been possible to be sure 
of securing this kind of labor eco- 
nomically or in any given locality. 

For the wall treatment of lobbies and 
foyers, as well as for certain other 
types of interiors, artifice has supplied 
excellent imitations of such stones as 
travertine and Caen stone. These have 


this finish, 


been developed in cement, and very 
closely realize the best historic tra- 
ditions. Actual travertine and Caen 


stone are difficult and expensive to pro- 
cure, and architectural practice in this 
country readily sanctions the use of 
good imitations. The wall in Caen 
stone effect reproduces the fine texture 
and soft gray tone of the French stone, 
and it is marked off in stone courses. 
The imitation travertine is handled in 
the same way, and reproduces a stone 
of porous appearance and soft, neutral 
color. 

About two years ago architecture was 
called upon to make a place for an 
entirely new material, and one with a 
remarkable variety of uses and range 
of color, added to its natural texvure. 
This material is made of kiln dried and 





chemically prepared wood fibre and fine 
cork, mixed with a fire and weather- 
proof binder, and pressed into its 
tough, compact consistency under a 
hydraulic pressure of 2,500 pounds to 
the square inch. It is resistant to heat 
and flame, as well as to moisture, and 
because of its consistency does not 
shrink or warp. Its appearance is that 
of an open textured stone, but it can 
be swayed, drilled, planed, nailed or 
screwed, like wood. 

It can be seen at once that this 
material has a future. It has emerged 
from the experimental stage, and has 
stood a variety of tests both indoors 
and out over a period of eight years. 

For interior walls this material is 
made in sheets a half inch, or five 
eighths of an inch thick, and being a 
finish material requires no surfacing 
treatment after it has been applied to 
the wall. Its best use is for interiors 
of simple lines and plain surfaces, with- 
out architectural embellishment, and 
its effect is that of antique travertine. 


The color, in this case, is a mottled 
ivory, one of the two standard or 
“stock” colors. The other is _ black, 


which may be used effectively in some 
instances, while such colorings as blue, 
green or brick red are specially added in 
the mixture. The material is shipped 
in slabs seventeen and a half by forty- 
seven and a half inches area, and is 
cut to fit where it is used. Its best 
effects are those in which it is cut in 
relatively small units and jointed. It 
is used not only for walls, but for 
floors as well, and in this connection 
can be laid over old floors. The floor- 
ing slabs are made with a closer tex- 
ture than those for use in walls, and 
in thicknesses of an inch and a quarter 
are used for the construction of stairs. 

Certainly the vocabulary of architec- 
ture has been vastly enriched by these 
new methods and materials, and their 
proper and intelligent use is only a mat- 
ter of architectural sanity and good 
judgment. 

The necessity of specially trained or 
esthetically gifted artisanship no longer 
exists. Walls of interesting and pic- 
turesque texture can be achieved any- 
where, and at a reasonable cost, and it 
only remains for architects, decorators 
and owners to observe a degree of mod- 
eration and to be governed by a sense 
of fitness, if we are to escape the mis- 
fortune of having texture walls be- 
come a fad, or being used in interiors 
to which they are unsuitable. 

There are an ample number of in- 
teriors, both stylistic and otherwise, to 
give plenty of scope to all who ad- 
mire rough and interesting textures 
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A Vibrations from earthquakes are recorded by the 
Seismograph. 


Side walls and ceilings produce 
a similar record when cracks appear, indicat- 
ing disturbances in the building structure 
due to shrinkage and settlement of first 













floor wooden joists. 
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Are you protecting your home from 
settlement and shrinkage cracks? 


The home you are planning to build can now be protected 
from damage to costly wall and ceiling decorations caused 
by unsightly settlement cracks. These cracks are princi- 
pally due to shrinkage of first floor joists, supported on 
wood timbers. This trouble and expense can be avoided 
by using Truscon and National Steel Joist Construction 
in the first floor, thus making the interior as rigid and 
unyielding as the outside walls. 


The illustration below shows across section view of this Steel 
Joist First Floor Construction. Hy-Rib Metal Lath is laid 
above to support the concrete filling. Over the concrete is 
laid wocd, tile, orany other typeof flooring. If desired, metal 
lath may be readily attached to the under side of the joists 
for plastered ceiling. The entire construction is very simple 
to install. It soon pays for its slight additional cost in the 
saving of repairs and its safety from fire. 





























































What protection have you 
from basement fires? 


Ninety per cent of residence fires 
originate in the basement. Positive 
protectioncan besecured by build- 
ing your first floor of Truscon and 
National Steel Joists, Hy-Rib Metal 
Lath and Concrete Construction. 
No fire of basement origin can 
penetrate it since there is nothing 
that can burn. Steel Joist First 
Floors also eliminate basement 
dust and vermin. 
solid construction prevents cold or 
dampness coming up from below. 
Truscon and National Steel Joist 
First Floors are permanent, dur- 
able, fire-proof and economical. 
Send forestimates and suggestions. 


TTHUSOON STEEL COMPANY ESTE | 


Warehouses and Offices from Pacific to Atlantic. 
For addresses see "plone i 


Canada: Walkerville, Ort. Export Div.: 


USCON 


anp NATIONAL 
EL JOISTS 
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No RUSTY water in his 





Anagound 


This trademark iden- 
tifies products of the 
world’s largest manu- 
facturer of Copper, 
Brass and Bronze. 


The American Brass 
Company manufac- 
tures all combinations of 
Copper, Zinc, Lead, Tin 
and Nickel which can be 
wrought into sheets, 
wire, rods and tubes for 
manufacturing and fab- 
ricating Mechanical, 
Electrical and Architec 
tural Construction. 





A single organization 
is responsible for the en- 
tire process of mining, 
smelting and manufac- 
turing, thereby insuring 
the utmost in quality at 
every stage from mine to 
consumer. 





neighbors tub 


HE tub is filling with rusty 

water—enough to make any- 
one start the day in a bad humor— 
yet next door, in the very same 
type of house, there are none of 
these vexations—the plumbing 
pipe is rustless brass. 

Rusting pipes are responsible 
for mest plumbing troubles. Not 
only does rust reduce the flow 
to a thin trickle but the water is 
discolored and uninviting. The 
final results are leaks, damage to 
property and frequent repair bills. 

All this is avoided when Ana- 
conda Brass Pipe is installed. It 
is rustless. The added cost is only 
about $75 for a $15,000 house. 


Know the vital facts about 
plumbing. Our new booklet “Ten 
Years Hence” tells the story. A 
copy will be sent free on request. 
Address Department G. 





‘THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury, Conn. Offices and Agencies in the Principal Cities 


MILLS AND FACTORIES: 


Ansonia, Conn., Torrington, Conn. , Waterbury, Conn., Buffalo, N.Y., Kenosha, Wis, 
ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED 





AN 





New Toronto, Ontario, Canada R 





GUARANTEED 


BRASS PIPE 
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underfoot 


saves overhead 








r HE enduring qualities of slate are such that, once in- 
ttalled, the upkeep, deterioration, repair and renewal 


expense 18 practi ally nil, 


Slate is unaffected by the elements, heat, cold and frost. 


No matter where or how long slate is used, it presents the 


same resistant, non-absorbing surface 


No other natural stone formation can equal slate in archi- 
and adaptability. It 


finished slabs. bloc! 


tectural beauty obtained in 


may be 
natural o1 


thickne 


tiles or sheets of any size, 
or shape, in black, grey, brown, green, purple, red 


or variegated color 


Che 


promenades 


underfoot uses for slate include flagging for walks, 


terraces, porches, entries, lobbies, alcoves, 


breakfast and living rooms; thresholds, hearths, sills, stair 


steps, risers and landings \dded to its other properties, 


slate otters a safe, sure rooting 


Other Profitable Uses For Slate 


In the middle ages it was discovered that a slate roof kept 


out the weather longer than any other natural or artificial 


material, This fact remains unchanged to this day. 


No one knows how long a slate roof will last. 


Many) 


able today as 


of the slate roofs of medieval times are as service- 
' when they were put on, centuries ago. Fire, 
sparks, chemical fumes, weather conditions have no effect 


upon slate. It will not curl up or warp. 


Much of the slate quarried is used for re-roofing. 


The 
of slate are 


tructural, sanitary, electrical and miscellaneous uses 


almost limitless. 
booklet, devoted to the 
varied uses of slate, will be mailed on request. 


A comprehensive 








| CONSIDER ITS USES | 
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Drexel Building 
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Philadelphia 
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Peach blossoms in 
shell pink on white. 
Also in pastel blue on 
yellow. From Lloyd 


WALL PAPERS for BEDROOMS 
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space but with an exposure toward open 
country, a river, or a lake—anything 
which gives unbroken or strongly re- 
flected light. The same window space 
in a much larger room would also re- 
quire a much lighter paper to get the 
same degree of illumination. It is simple 
enough, yet thousands of rooms lack 
charm and comfort because the atten- 
tion has been focused upon the dra- 
peries and upholstery before the light 
has been properly adjusted. As the 
starting point of the entire decoration 
of the room is the background, the 
walls, whether they be painted or pa- 
pered, should be considered long before 
anything else. 

There is one more point that is usual- 
ly ignored in this question of light ad- 
justment. What re- 
flecting power has the 
surface itself—the 
texture—of the pa- 
per? And is it a pleas- 
ant light that comes 
back to us from those 
walls? Workers with 
pigments know that 
the most agreeable re- 
flections do not come 
from perfectly plain 
flat surfaces where the 
color, has been wash- 
ed or laid on in a 
solid flat tone. It is 
monotonous, tiresome, 
and glaring. The in- 
teresting surface, the 
broken and mottled 
color, the undertone 
and the overlay, all 
give a vibrating quali- 
ty which far surpasses 





breaks up the light, varies it, and sends 
it back into the room—a rich, interest- 
ing and pleasant glow. The emboss- 
ing of a paper serves the same purpose, 
does to the flat surface what the artist 
accomplishes on his canvas by the thick- 
and-thin of his paint and the manipula- 
tion of his brush. All these things 
add or detract from the light quality 
in a room. 

The effect of airiness is hard to sep- 
arate from the effect of light. Usually 
the light papers will give it. But there 
is one other element that crops out for 
consideration in obtaining the most 
successful results. I have already re- 
ferred to it in the article on halls; the 
effect that certain patterns have in pro- 
ducing the illusion of space and openness. 

The delicate colors 
may go far toward 
getting this effect in 
the bedroom, the 
pinks and grays, the 
lavenders and whites, 
the creams and blues, 
and so on. But we 
do not always want 
a delicate color. 
Sometimes we want a 
vigorous tone in ad- 
dition to the lightness 
and airiness. There 
are charming chintz 
papers with clearly 
marked patterns in 
fairly strong colors on 
clear white  back- 
grounds. I recall one 
paper with vigorous 
green and red flowers 
wandering indefinitely 
across a clear white 


the flat tone in quali- ground. It was a 
ty of _ liveableness. marvellous space 
This is one of the opener and so cool 
things that pattern Landscape in greens and and airy! Another 
does for us, too, blue surrounded by morning had a meandering 
whether in paper, glories in lavender, pink and blue flower of small, 


rugs, or upholstery. It blue. 


Bradley & Merri 


A quaint and charming cottage 

paper has bunches of prim pink, 

mauve and yellow tulips on gray. 
From W. H. S. Lloyd 


Courtesy of Strahan 


(Cont’d on page 10s) 





Imagine this pale green paper 

with white lilacs in a big, square 

bedroom with maple furniture. 
From Richard E. Thibaut 
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EW things lend a more refreshing note to a room 
than a piece or two of a le. These fine 
examples, in rich antique maple finish, have all the 
grace and beauty of the Eighteenth Century. 
Characteristic, in their genuine value, of all furniture under 
Elgin A. Simonds’ trade-mark—to be found at your 
dealer’s, along with our modern designs and faithful 
period reproductions. 
Upon request we will send our illustrated 
booklet “H” on interior decoration. 


ELGIN A. SIMONDS ComMPANY 


CHICAGO SYRACUSE, N. Y. NEWYORK 
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A Mirrored | 
Wall Sconce 


‘TO THOSE WHO 
LOVE lines of 
beauty the graceful 
proportions of this 
mirrored W allSconce 
will strongly appeal. 































Designed for place- 
ment in small Dining 
and Reception 
Rooms—or in dainty 
Bed Chambers. 


Finished in Mellow 
Gold, Silver and 
Gold, or harmoni- 
ously coloured 
Enamel. 








Visit our Studios 
where you may view 
a comprehensive Col- 
lection of artistic fit- 

ments covering every | 
lighting requirement. | 
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USEFUL GIFTS 
ANDIRONS: FIRETCOLS: FENDERS 
FIREBACKS: LANTERNS: WEATHERVANES 


Unusual and Interesting 





No. 33080 


, . Iriree “10 
Height 10% inches Prices on request 


designs at moderate prices 


Robert Phillips Company, Inc. 
Artisans in all Metals 


INustrations upon request 


Office and Studios, 101 Park Avenue, 40th St., New York City 
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Instant 
OT WATER 


R® ;ARDLESS of the size of your home, 
you can have mstant hot water from 
a Royal Automatic Storage Gas Water 
Heater. Installed at trivial cost in your 
basement, a Royal will furnish piping hot 
water day or night, year in year out, and 
by its low gas consumption and high heat- 
ing efhciency, pay for itself. Regardless of 
the number of faucets open at the same 
time, Royal construction assures full city 
pressure. Write for our booklet, “Hot 
Water,” which tells about the patented 
spreader, main and auxiliary burner and 
other exclusive features. Ask your 
plumber to demonstrate the Royal. 
ARCHITECTS -—Write today for a Specifi- 


cation Manual for your files. Also for copy 
of a report made by a committee of architects 


BASTIAN- MORLEY, CO. 


automatic 


Bize 32 for homes with Storage Gas Water Heater 
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lavndry Astures, $902 00 
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WALL PAPERS FOR BEDROOMS 
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quite silly shape on a plain white 
ground. That, too, gave the illusion of 
space. In these papers it is the contrast 
that counts and provided there is enough 
of the clear light ground showing to 
keep the light reflection sure, the sharp- 
ness and darkness of the other colors 
only serve to enhance the effect of airi- 
ness and openness. These papers with 
their vigorous, colorful patterns are 
quite masculine enough for men’s rooms, 

The effect of spaciousness is achieved 
in the same manner, sometimes by pat- 
tern, often by contrast and sometimes 
by color. For the most part, the paper 
which gives no hint of definite limita- 
tions of space in its measures or its 
movement is the most successful. Let 
the pattern lead you on from point 
to point and your room becomes limit- 
less in its dimensions. For the large 
room, you may prefer the more definite 
designs, for a large expanse of plain 
neutral toned walls is monotonous and 
lacking in decorative effect. 

The wall should make itself felt as 
an integral part of the room scheme. 
Too light a tone in a large room is just 
as bad as too dark a tone in a small 
room; too little decoration just as bad 
as over insistent decoration in a small 
space. There should be enough pattern 
and color interest for the wall to hold its 
ewn and slip into every other shape, 
color, and bit of pattern in the room. 
Then you have the perfect background. 

There is nothing better for bedrooms 
than the chintz papers, and they come 
all the way from the dainty, delicate 
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and almost lace like effects to the 
stronger, more sharply defined colors in 
more decorative vein. These latter are 
splendid to use in rooms in which the 
wall is to be a large part of the furnish- 
ings, so often the case in the bedroom. 
The old rule, a figured wall and plain 
curtains, need not frighten the lover 
of color. With these chintz patterns 
the jolliest of effects are obtained by 
quite the reverse order of procedure. 
The piquant notes of color and design 
in the walls need equally distinctive 
draperies to bring out their full beauty 
and give the room the snap and interest 
it should have. So long as the move- 
ment is harmonious and the colors are 
in accord, there is nothing to fear, and 
often much to gain. 

For those who do not enjoy the 
flowered designs of these papers there 
are the blends, the stripes and the little 
plain effects, many of which come in 
fascinating textures and colors. There 
are also the quaint, old-fashioned papers 
with their set geometric figures, par- 
ticularly good in the early American 
rooms so popular just now. 

Study your room carefully before be- 
ginning to decorate, especially regarding 
the light. Keep the feeling of space, air 
and openness and you will have a bed- 
room, refreshing, pleasant and restful. 
Wall paper plays a large part. Before 
planning anything else, decide on the 
background best suited to the size and 
light of the room. Then choose the 
paper that in addition to these other 
qualities will give the greatest interest. 


LOG CABIN 
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of sunlight drifting through a filagree 
of green. But when choosing a lake 
shore for your site, don’t forget that 
the season when you are there is its 
mildest and friendliest aspect. Other 
times, if it is a shallow lake, the melt- 
ing snows and spring freshets will raise 
it, or if it be like our own old mon- 
ster, it will lash itself into wild fury 
under the pressure of equinoctial storms. 
Angry waters have a way of gnawing 
beyond a reasonable reach. 

The suggestion to choose a site high 
and dry is likely to bring a smile of 
amusement. Yet a spot that appears 
dry as a barn door in hunting season 
may be partly under water at other 
times of the year—at least this is true 
of melting seasons in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. On the contrary, to build 
upon the highest point, unprotected, 
will make you the victim of the pre- 
vailing winds. Our cabin site is just 
enough higher in level to admit of the 
drainage being from it on all sides, 
and is sheltered by trees from all the 
unkindness of the elements. 

Of course you will choose to dwell 
among trees—probably among. ever- 
greens. Keep in mind that balsams are 
more lightly rooted than sister spruce 
and more likely to drop athwart your 
beloved cabin, victim of winter winds. 
Maple, oak and large healthy birch 
are staunch, and white pines a body 
guard. Some trees will have to be 
cleared out for your building, but in 
doing this, leave them remaining in 
groups, for trees like humans, seem to 
thrive better with a few well selected 
comrades to grow alongside. Sound 
trees, well-rooted and in friendly groups 





will withstand all save fire. 

Fire is a hazard—but not such a 
fearful one as some would have us 
imagine. The pioneer cabin is invari- 
ably in a clearing. To the pioneer type 
of mind ruthlessness indicates his 
strength, and love of beauty is a crim- 
inal weakness. I still sicken with the 
memory of a grove of a hundred year 
old cedars that a certain neighbor set- 
tler sacrificed to some vagrant fancy 
for a cabin-site. Once in a while I 
wisk Nature were animate enough to 
tell impertinent Man what she really 
thinks about his smug, spry little de- 
cisions! 

As to the soil, there is a Biblical 
precedent for not building upon yielding 
ground or shifting sands. The cabin 
must be builded upon rock—in fact 
upon several rocks whose base 
must be fixed in firm soil foundations. 
Upon these the sill logs may be laid 
to hold the floor joists with every con- 
fidence that they will be as solid as 
American currency. 

It all comes to this: Use your com- 
mon sense and see your dream cabin 
clearly in imagination before a stake 
is placed—for a man is judged by his 
site. A practical man of affairs dis- 
puted this with me recently and as his 
best argument instanced the site of his 
own summer home—a rather preten- 
tious affair upon a large acreage. Of 
course I had to accept in silence for 
how in the world could I tell him that 
I learned to know him from this very 
thing? I had discovered his garage 
placed upon a point of vantage—com- 
manding a view of hills upon hills 

(Continued on page 110) 
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HOOKED RUG SHOP 
Elizabeth Waugh 


COLLECTOR: 


PROVINCETOWN MASS. 


A collection of fine antique Hooked Rugs 
is at present a rarity, and we are for- 
tunate in having examples of almost every 
type on hand. In view of the immense 
difficulty of obtaining them, due to the 
naturally limited supply and the increas- 
ing demand we advise those interested 
in these most artistic of our native 
heir-looms to buy at once. 

To facilitate your purchase we have de- 
vised a method by which you may 
assure yourself of perfect satisfaction 
though ordering by mail. At your re- 
quest we shall be happy to send you a 
selection of accurately hand colored 
photographs of our American Antique 
Hooked Rugs with detailed description 
of each specimen. On rugs so ordered 
we are able to quote remarkable prices. 
Our expert collecting and established 
reputation enable you to avoid serious 
mistakes. The Hooked Rug Shop guar- 
antees all rugs sold to be genuine an- 
tiques of original design and will cheer- 
fully refund the purchase price to any 
patron not perfectly satisfied. 

















This Handsome Mary Stuart 
Console Set from 


You 


maker to 


$29 


“x ‘THERE is a richness in the sim- 

j plicity of this English Table and 
Mirror which wins instant admira- 
tion—an elegance in the perfection 
of workmanship befitting the Old 
Masters. Designed for reception 
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The most comfortable wicker 
chair you ever sat in. We 
import them from England 
and our annual shipment has 
just arrived. They are made 
of brown English willow 
with the bark left on. Un- 
usual in effect—superlative 
in comfort—reasonable in 
price. Low seat 16 inches. 
High seat 18 inches. 


$18.50 & $20.00 


Express Extra 
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Italian Arts and Antiques 


342 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON 
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hall, living room or library, and 
offering a harmonious contrast with- 
out lavish expenditure. 

Finishes: Antique Brown Maho- 
gany, Antique Walnut, or Dull Rub- 
bed Brown Mahogany. The set at 
$29: either piece at half that. 























Write for Booklets 
illustrating the Jane 
Randolph Bedroom 
Suite, the Chelsea Liv- 
ing Room Set and 
Chadakoin Gate-Leg 
Table, 





GQDD FURNITURE SHOPS 


JAMESTOWN N.Y. 
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A log cabin somewhat resembling the primitive type, with 


the bark on the logs and a roof of poles instead of 


“store” 


material, and a ghostly welcome on the door 
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LOG CABIN 


(Continued from page 108) 


rolling away into blue distance—a 
stream like a silver ribbon flung upon 
misty green meadows. His house had 
two views—the dusty highway on one 
side and the garage upon the other. 

However—don’t think that I urge 
you to overlook practical details. By no 
means. A perfect summer can be 
ruined by having to carry water half 
a mile to the house—for by that time 
little water is left anyhow. Make 
everything as easy as possible. Don’t 
accent your “back-to-nature” so hard 
that you won’t have time to tum 
around occasionally and take a look 
at her. 

Yes, I am strongly in favor of using 
logs. We are only beginning to realize 
the artistic possibilities of logs. Until 
your site is chosen, however, and you 
give me a notion about what you 
want, I can’t give you more than this 
general suggestien. 

Best wishes for the Dream House— 

ALDRICH. 
P. S—Decided to enclose a few pic- 
tures of the cabins in and about “Pals’ 
Cove”, showing different tastes in sites; 
with the exception of two modern 
“pioneer cabins”, they are all on the 
Lake shore. 


Dear Mac:— 

The site you have chosen sounds 
good to yours truly—and I’m darn glad 
you have decided to build of logs. You 
will never be sorry even though, as 
you say, you had long cherished a 
fancy for weathered shingles. Shingles 
are all right at a summer resort or in 
fact any place where you have to wear 
a necktie to dinner to please your wife 
—but in a forest primeval I feel like 
the old logger who ran across such a 
construction one day and opined that it 
must have taken a doggone long time 
fer a feller to whittle all them off'n 
a log. A log cabin has the Topsylike 
aspect of having “jest growed.” 

And, man, think of the history of 
log cabins in this country! Did you 
ever stop to think that the reason we 
have so few great men nowadays is 
because there are so few log cabins for 
them to be born in? The political slo- 
gan of this country should be “Back to 
log cabins!” Then see what would 
happen, 

But right in this connection, let me 
dampen your enthusiasm over gathcr- 
ing up all the architectural books on the 
pioneer cabin. If you are going to be 
a pioneer, you are going to wear your 


pioneership, 2s somebody or other wore 
their rue, “with a difference.” This 
difference has its rise in a present day 
sense of freedom. Remember that our 
forebears utilized logs because they had 
no other choice for their house in the 
fastnesses: we utilize logs because they 
are first choice. Pioneering has become 
an art instead of a duty. Study them 
over all you want to—it will be an 
interesting dip into evolution, for how- 
ever beautiful they are, you will find 
an air of grim taciturnity and gritted 
teeth about the home of our fore- 
fathers which suggests a child set upon 
a stool and told to work her sampler. 
They are quaint—but aren’t they a bit 
severe and unhappy about it? Haven't 
they a sort of all-work-and-no-play 
puritanism about ’em? 

Naturally enough. Seldom does one 
come across a pioneer cabin even to- 
day that is not constructed with a 
rank disregard of an intrinsic beauty 
in the logs themselves and what may be 
wrought of them. Casting our lot 
among fisher folk and “newcomer” 
homesteaders, we have ample opportu- 
nity to study the modern pioneer at 
close range. Oddly enough, though 
accustomed in his own native land to 
the beauty of stalwart, hand-wrought 
fashionings, the immigrant seems to de- 
spise the charm of sincere and thorough- 
going workmanship as soon as he sets 
foot upon our shores. He holds as 
his ideal from the first a better knock- 
down house than his cousin’s who came 
over four years earlier—enclosing a 
larger brass bed than his cousin’s—and 
a shinier golden oak dining-room table. 
In lieu of the price of these, he util- 
izes a log “shack” for which he con- 
stantly apologizes—as he patches it up 
twice a year, clapping on a board here 
and there to conceal poor workman- 
ship, adding various lean-to effects as 
his family or his live stock increases. 
In every line of the hill-roofed walls, 
with their logs ill-matched and fitted, 
sloppily chinked and calked, is in- 
scribed the legend, “We hate this thing 
but it’s got to do for us until we can 
afford a factory-made house.” 

The greatest amaze I’ve ever seen 
upon a human countenance appeared 
upon the face of a Norwegian home- 
steader when he discovered that a reg- 
ular man would build a log cabin when 
he could afford something else—and 
that such a building could actually be 
beautiful. 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Residence of Roy E. Linds, Kansas City, Mo. 
Archt. P. H. Anthony, Kansas City, Mo. 





UNKEN Windows complete the attractive and 
comfortable home. 


More expensive than the ordinary double-hung type, 


they are more economical in the long run. The Wirll | [e ROUSE Line 
Make a sleeping porch of your bed room with Lun- 


ken Windows. The sash, disappearing into a head SECTIONAL UNIT STEEL DRESSERS 


pocket allows the full frame opening—100% ven- 
tilation. 


- ¢ . ‘ HE above arrangement of WHITE perfection of workmanship, and to realize 
hes sa sh aoe any Po away with the bother and expense of taking down, HOUSE Units shows our No. so = advantages of steel as against wooden 
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re I; ; > ; 2s H : tional utility of such a combination. but to Stop in at our showrooms, or write for 

Lunken Windows are a simple solution to practically ~alpanpreeethoamiinn tele came, ot et St SS Vere 


every window problem. Delivered complete—glazed, 
hardware applied, screened, weather-stripped and 


tested. 
estes Write to-day for detailed information. Janes og Kirtland 
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Home-made ice cream “S 
is here again 


HE pleasure of being equipped 
for making your own fresh, 
luscious ices and ice creams is 
that you are always ready for guests, 
ready with new family desserts, ready 
with coo! refreshments for sweltering 
afternoons. 
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These devices at Lewis & Conger’s 
practically do the work while you 
watch. The ice crusher reduces ice 
cakes to little pieces. The Auto Vacuum 
Freezer works ingeniously without 
turning a crank. And for adding a new 
fascination to serving—here are bright 
nickeled scoops for single portions and 
interesting moulds for the whole fam 
ily dish. 


EWIS& CONGER 


45th Street and Sixth Avenue _~ 
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Are you going to spend the hot summer evenings bent over a steaming 
dish pan—or will you be in the cool living room, out on the porch, or 














riding with the family? If you own a Sani you need no longer dread Phone Vanderbilt 0571 a 4 
housekeeping in summer. Just take your dishes off the table—put them N a ae 
in tne sink—press a button—they’re washed! Use Sani, also, to wash EW YORK 7” some, 
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Reading on Every Lengti.” 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Boston Pittsburgh 

New York Cincinnati 

Philadelphia Chicago 

Baltimore Fort Worth 
Los Angeles 





EADIN 


GUARANTEED GENUINE 


f*ORROSION is but another name for 
rust. In every hotel, home, office build- 
ing and factory there are from hundreds 
to many thousands of feet of pipe, and 
along every foot of every pipe, corrosion 
is seeking for a weak spot—some flaw that 
will give it a foothold. And once corrosion 
gets a foothold, a leaky pipe is only a mat- 
ter of time. 
Tonight, somewhere, the gaily decorated 
ceiling of some hotel dining room may 
suddenly treat the comfortable diners to a 
shower bath—or your own dining room at 
home may be the scene of some such oc- 
currence, Tomorrow morning you may 
find your office or your factory has sus- 
tained water damage from leaking pipes. 
A pipe leak heretofore may have meant 
only a plumber’s bill to you. Next time 
the damage may be more serious. You 
cannot stop pipe corrosion once started, 
but you can guard against it by the use of 
Reading Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe. 
“Reading” offers two to three times the 
resistance to rust that steel pipe does. 
“Reading's” life is two to three times as 
long. Its “per year” cost is one-half to 
one-third the price of steel. 
When you build or remodel or when you 
replace pipe it is the part of wisdom to 
specify “Reading”—the pipe that endures. 
Write today for “The Ultimate Cost.” 


READING IRON COMPANY 
READING, PA. 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Genuine Wrought 
Iron Pipe 
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A log cabin in a suitable setting takes on naturally, 
by its color and texture, an architectural camouflage 
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By the bye—I’m starting a movement 
here in Minnesota to have the build- 
ings upon our automobile tourist camps 
built of logs. Speak a good word for 
it where it may be heard, old boy— 
we've certainly got enough filling sta- 
tion architecture in the country to em- 
phasize sufficiently the influence of 
Spain and pagoda period. 

How do I know “how big a house 
you need”? You’re the doctor. There’s 
only one safe rule to follow in deciding 
that: you will need exactly one half 
of what you think you need. So, put 
down your six room needs and I'll 
sketch you out a notion for three. 
Personally, we decided on the unit plan 
—all one room cabins. This gives 
guests—or members of the family—an 
equal responsibility in the care of the 
household. (The actual reason for this 
decision, however, was that our first 
guest snored so loudly that we couldn’t 
sleep.) Our guest cabin at Trailsyde 
is equipped with all necessaries to camp 
life—cook stove, dishes, and all the 
implements of life’s warfare—and we 
find that the average person whom one 
really wants as a companion in the 
wilds, perfers to do or die for himself. 
This is the first thing to be decided 
upon, And remember that two cabins 
are almost as cheap as one—of the 
combined size and several extra corners. 

Unless you are going to have a deal 
more help than the average forest 
neighborhood affords, you will not 
want to mess about with very long logs 
—even if they are procurable. Sixteen 
to twenty feet is a manageable length. 

This means you can have a cabin 
room inside, of eighteen by fourteen 
rectangular—or a less attractive square 
room of eighteen each way. You are 
not likely to want to cut this up into 
a city kitchenette apartment—so your 
rooms need be added on, if you decide 
against the unit plan. 

You note that I take it for granted 
you prefer the logs laid horizontally. If 
you have only a small second growth 
timber in your neighborhood, however, 
you may have to choose the stockade 
type of log building willy-nilly. To 
show you a very satisfactory example 
of large logs so placed, I’m sending 
along a picture of an architect’s cabin 
at Pal’s Cove built stockade fashion. 
There are a lot of possibilities in this 
construction and he has had a mint 
of fun doing things in both form and 
color. The result is a most unique and 
highly artistic woodland home. 

Bear in mind the fact that your logs 
are bound to-shrink and while in the 
horizontal placing they press down 
upon one another, if well fitted in the 
first place, thus adjusting the spaces 
by their own weight to a great degree, 
in the upright position they pull away 
from each other, necessitating more fre- 





LOG CABIN 


quent recalking. Moreover, instead of 
a necessary evil, the saddle and notch 
corners of your horizontal logs add 
distinction and beauty to the cabin in 
our eyes. The flicker of firelight upon 
the mellow toned timbers with their 
varied shadings—and without, the 
rough-hewn, axe-marked log’ ends 
thrusting out from your walls at dif- 
ferent lengths . . . it’s great, old man! 

When you ask me what kind of logs 
you need, I counter with the ancient 
wheeze of the spinster in front of the 
stamp-window: “What kinds have 
you?” 

Assuming that by “evergreen” you 
include all the various pines, spruce and 
balsam, let’s proceed to utilize the bal- 
sam for two reasons, first because it is 
less valuable than the pine or spruce 
in your landscape, and second it will 
“stay put”. Spruce twists and warps. 
As our Norwegian neighbors say, “It 
gets crooky”, although it has greater 
supporting strength and we _ utilize 
spruce for our roof beams. Hemlock 
is too hard to work upon, as is birch. 
Seven and eight inch diameter logs 
have been used in the cabins I’m show- 
ing you—the butt end of the log being 





about twelve or thirteen. Remember 
these logs have to be manhandled, so 
don’t become too ambitious as to size. 
Moreover, proportion plays the -chief 
part in the beauty of a cabin. The sill 


logs, of course, will be your heaviest 
timbers, and when placed on your 


foundation rocks, make sure that the 
projecting ends as well as the rest of 
the length is above the soil. But that 
will come later when you are all ready 
for your dream to materialize. 

As to the materials which will have 
to be imported, again that depends on 
your surroundings. Perhaps your 
village or backwoods blacksmith can 
fashion your hinges, latches and _ fire- 
place cranes. Possibly you must needs 
have these sent in from civilization. 
It’s reasonably sure that you can ar- 
range satisfactorily for your rough 
lumber at a country saw mill—possibly 
your matched flooring—and equally 
sure that you will have to order your 
roofing and the cement for your fire- 
place outside. Window frames can be 
dressed out from rough lumber on 
your “job”—but your glazed sash will 
come from that hinterland known in 
immigrant parlance as “th’ cit-tee”. In 
this—here’s a tip: small paned case- 
ment windows are cheaper and a mil- 
lion times more picturesque than the 
common garden variety of window. 

Another suggestion I hesitate to 
make, for it sounds unsportsmanlike. 
Here goes for the truth, however— 
not only did I import a damper (which 
I made haste to conceal in my chim- 
ney) but I lined the fireplace with fire- 

(Continued on page 126) 
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: CURTAIN 
FREE BOOK O matter who does it, if it’s hard to do, and 
of kon window Rops risky in the doing, they won’t be cleaned as 
4 Kirsch Curtain Rods and our free window draping often as they should be. 


book are making artistic windows a National habit. It is just one more reason for casement windows; 


Flat in shape—no sag there are at least 10 other good ones: 
Velvetone finish—no rust or tarnish 





That is to say, if they are outswung and equipped 

















Kirsch is the original FLAT rod. The flat shape with Win-Dor operators. All eleven of the eleven 
wevents sagging, gives neat draping effects. The . , peng: ’ 
Velvetone brass or white finish stays new for years. reasons are given in our booklet called, “Things You 
Kirsch Curtain Rods come single, double or triple—extension r / ats ‘ ye oo 

Our Seventh Annual and style or cut-to-fit. The Kirsch bracket is simple and strong ( Jught to Know About Casement W indow s. 

most interesting edition. nothing else so practical. The rod attaches or comes off Send for it 

Gees Remakens of win- by merely tilting; yet never comes down accidentally. b 

p dy oration! per dd Sold by Better Dealers Everywhere. : 

pe —_ Kirsch Mfg. Co., 245 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich. 

Free on request. Kirsch Mfg. Co. of Canada, 456 Tecumseh St., Woodstock, Ont 


The Casement Hardware a 


220 PELOUZE BUILDING, CHICAGO 














Interior 
Decoration 
and Proper 
Furnishing 
Room by 
Room 


The reason is given for 
every step—covers the 
whole subject in one 
volume. 


Price, $6.50 


192 illustrations in 
doubletone, 9 in color, 
7 diagrams, 296 pages, 























Making “acreage” avail- 
able to home-building 


ICK your home-site today without thought 
of “city limits.” Live in the country with 
all the comforts of the city. Paul Private Water 
Systems—efficient and economical—remove the 
only serious objection to suburban home-build- 























- . octavo. 
ing, the need for water under pressure. 
Paul Water Systems are self-contained, self- send for this 
operating, complete and compact mechanical booklet _ 
units pumping under pressure from any water Al ye le icc oe * aie — 
é : : reating of furnishing from the most inexpensively equipped cottage 
Scesce to = outlet, and operate by private mame of Poul bungalow or flat to the smart apartment house of fair dimensions; and by 
light plant, central station service or gasoline an” - both the modern non-period and period methods. All grades of expense 
engine. . are provided for. Complete furnishings of a number of premises is indicated 
Ft. W —_ ° & Mfe. C —color schemes, appropriate walls, furniture, textiles and accessories being 
t. ayne engineering g- Lo. suggested for each room. The furniture illustrated is that which can be 
1701 N. Harrison St., Ft. Wayne, Ind. purchased in the open market. An effective plan for the securing of unity 


and variety in colour is presented and applied. The chapters on colour and 


form alone are worth the price of the book. 
Dept. East Washington Square 


: Please send me an illustrated pamphlet of this book and other similar 
/forHomeandFarm |} «= 


Pressure service from _ cistern, well or spring. 
Self-priming—Self-olling—Fully automatic, 
“"curenay vance oe Every Paul System is Guaranteed. 
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“Mine Is a Very Friendly 
Little Home,” She Wrote 


E do not know her—never saw her—this young woman 

in Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts; but her letter, full 
of pride in, and love for, her Rite-Grade, all-shingle home, is 
typical of hundreds of letters from all parts of the United 
States, written to us by owners of all-shingle homes. 


Some of the writers are masters, or mistresses, of mansions; 


some live in humble abodes. 
each owns the “dearest”, the 


home! (Seldom is it 


Yet the story is ever the same— 
“most distinctive”, 
“house”; oftenest 


the “loveliest” 
“home”.) There is 


something so natural, so appropriate, so endearing about all- 
shingle construction that it makes friends with the landscape 


and fulfills, 


better than any other construction can do, the 


ideal each of us pictures when he thinks of “home”. 


“A shingle house,” writes the 
Wellesley young woman, “is warm 
or cool, as you need it. The lap- 
ping of shingles makes three layers 
of wood, which are better than one 
thick layer. They are like fur, 
or loosely-woven cloth, in some 
respects. A shingle house is less 
expensive, Both in material and 
labor, than one of brick, stone, 
cement or clapboard. 

“Aside from all practical consid- 
erations, a shingle house is more 
artistic. Its surface blends better 
with natural objects. In harmony 
with rocks and trees, it composes 
a pleasing picture. Being, thus, at 
peace with its setting, it seems 
always to be a real home, warm, 
cozy and inviting. Mine is a very 


friendly little home and it has 
many admirers.” 
Rite-Grade Inspected shingles ‘ 


bring to the home-builder, at a 
cost below that required for other 
kinds of suitable material, a cov- 


ering for both roof and side-walls 
that literally has no equal. It is 
nature’s own covering; it is gen- 


uine, imitating nothing, substitute 
for nothing. It is typically Amer- 
ican. 


Before you decide upon any type 
of construction for your new home 
—large or small—protect your best 
interests by getting the facts about 
Rite-Grade Inspected Red Cedar 
Shingles. The Rite-Grade mark 
guarantees you, under bond, the 
highest quality of the grade you 
buy. It stands for the highest 
standards of Red Cedar Shingle 
manufacturers, maintained by rigid 
inspection and backed by the in- 
tegrity of the foremost manufac- 
turers. Ask your dealer for Rite- 
Grade Inspected Shingles. 

Send now, today, for a copy of 
‘The Rite-Grade Booklet of All- 
Shingle Homes”. Shows the six- 
teen prize-winning homes of Amer- 
ica, with floor plans of each. 


RITE-GRADE SHINGLE ASSOCIATION 


470 Henry Building 


“THE ROOF OF AGES- 
THE. SIWEWALL. OF 
VNCREASING BEALITY” 





RITE-6RAI 


iN See oS eo 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, U.S. A. 
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The shaded portion of this plan for a music studio shows the existing 


building: 


the outline portion will be added later. 


The second floor 


plan will add a bedroom and bath in the future wing, located above 


the office, hall and tu 


PROGRESSIVE 


10 music rooms downstairs 


BUILDING 


(Continued from page 39) 


to achieve the house which is their 
ideal. The truth of the matter, how- 
ever, lies in a direction exactly opposite 
to the usual person’s misgivings about 
a progressively built house. They are 
sure only of what they see, and fail to 
visualize the future aspects of the ul- 
timate house. 

Reason, both architectural and hu- 
man, in favor of progressive building, 
are so strong that it seems doubly 
curious that the practice is not more 
general, To the imaginative mind 
progressive building seems such a fas- 
cinating pursuit as to be preferable to 
complete building in one operation, 
even if the necessary building funds 
were at hand. 

The fundamental architectural rea- 
son why progressive building is desir- 
able lies in the fact that it is the logi- 
cal way to build a house, and because 
it is logical it results in a house which 
is expressive. Progressive building, how- 
ever, cannot be done by a formula: it 
must follow the gradually expanding 
needs of the family; it expresses increase 
in the family fortunes: in the family it- 
self. It grows with the family, and 
thereby is truly a home, and not a 
stereotyped affair built with more than 
half an eye and half a thought to its 
selling value. We build too little for 
posterity, and a surprisingly large num- 
ber of people build not even with the 
expectation of passing their own span of 
life under the rooftree they have reared. 

All this has made against the human 
equation in architecture, and has pre- 
vented us from building many houses 
of the fine age-mellowed kind that we 
admire and become sentimental over 
as travelers in Europe, and especially 
in England. 

No doubt it is too much to expect, 
considering our aforementioned impa- 
tience, that we will reach the point 
of planning progressive building to be 
carried on by successive generations. 


If we ever do reach that point, we 
will begin to develop some real coun- 
try houses, and there is every reason 
in the world, from expediency, senti- 
ment and “pride of house” why pro- 
gressive building should be carried on 
through several generations, and the 
terrace and pool, or the library wing 
planned by the grandfather be at last 
built by the grandson. That grand- 
son could well grow up with the idea 
that his part in the house was await- 
ing him. 

Completeness, for its own sake is not 
only a fetish, but a barren one. When 
your place is entirely done, when the 
last bit of the garden has been built, 
and the last wing built on the house— 
what more is there of constructive in- 
terest ? 

In progressive building enough of 
the old remains always to constitute 
the nucleus of home and of all the 
sentiment that should attach to home, 
and the changes tend only to expand 
this, to add the interest of new vistas 
to old rooms and the sense of dreams 
come true to the whole house and 
garden. 

Two examples of progressive build- 
ing illustrate this article. The first is 
a small music studio, of which the 
major portion was built at once, and 
planned in such a way as to allow 
for the future extension, which is shown 
in the pen drawing and in the floor 
plans. 

In the second instance, three stages 
of a progressive building project are 
shown, illustrating the scope and fer- 
tility of architectural vision as applied 
to this kind of work. It might seem 
at a first glance, as though the or- 
iginal house could be dismissed from 
consideration as a factor in either 
the present or the future stages of the 
house. Superficially considered, this 
might be so, but under present build- 

(Continued on page 126) 











































Overton Residences, Keokuk (see letter below) 
“Very Warm” in Winter; “Coolest” in Summer 


“Your books will show that in April, 1912, I purchased quite a quantity 
of your Quilt used on the buildings, a picture of which is en- 
closed—only, however, on the roof of the bungalow, but all over and between 
the floors of the largest building. This latter building is very warm and 
can observe a considerable decrease in the use of fuel, and last summer, as 
hot as it was, the house was the coolest in the neighborhood.” 


Keokuk, Iowa, Dec. 31, 1913. C. OVERTON. 


Cabot’s Insulating “Quilt” 


The “Comforter” that Keeps the Whole House Warm 


The quilt on your bed keeps the bodily heat from escaping, and that’s what 
makes you warm. Keep the heat from escaping from your house by insu- 
lating with Cabot’s Quilt. The way to keep a house warm is to build it 
warm—and it saves you more than anything else you can do. 

Cabot’s Quilt isn’t a mere felt or paper. It’s a thick, matted insulator 
that is twenty-eight times warmer than cheap paper—by actual test. It 
costs but little to make your house warm for all time, and it saves one-third 
to one-half its cost every year in reduced coal bills—to say nothing of 
doctor’s bills and comfort. 

P Quilt retains the heat like a fireless cooker. Don’t try to heat all out- 
oors. 


Send for a free sample of Quilt and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. 


8 Oliver Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
342 Madison Avenue 
ber 4 YORK CITY 
4 W. Kinzie’ Street 

“CHICAGO, ILL. 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains, Stucco and 
Brick Stains, Old Virginia White, 
etc. 
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question of garbage and waste disposal. 


an occasional lighting burns all combustibl 
Non-combustibles, rendered 


carried out with the ashes. he Kernera 


KERNER INCINERATOR CO. 
1025 Chestnut St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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y ~=Garbage Goes 
sijlay’ Up the Chimney 


A CCEPTANCE of the Kernerator as “stand- 
ard practice” in residences and aparte 
ments of the better class is steadily increas- 
Kernerator—built- -in-the-chimney 
ry - years of satisfying use in thousands 
lations, has permanently answered the 





Through the convenient hopper door (shown 
below) all waste is dropped into the brick 
combustion chamber in the basement. There, 
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erm-free, are 
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cannot be installed in existing buildings—it 
must be built in when the house is erected. 
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Brighten Your Home 
With Cheerful Curtain Effects 


Modern housewives everywhere are insisting on Blue- 
bird Curtain Rods. They are an efficient aid to all cur- 
tains and draperies, developed by experienced makers of 
home hardware. 


Bluchicd 


FLAT-Extending 


CURTAIN RODS 


Practical, simple, sagless, durable, ““Biuebirds” 
allow beautiful and harmonizing draping effects. 
Distinctive finishes of Satin Gold or White Enamel, 
and single, double, and triple styles suit every home, 
every window, and every curtain. 

You can tell “Bluebirds” by their patented 
strengthening ribs. See that the Rods you buy 


have these—also the ‘‘Bluebird” trademark. 
Ask your dealer. 


H. L. Judd Co., Inc., New York 


**Makers of home accessories for over fifty years” 
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SnApco SHIELDS 
will save your 
walis,draperies etc. | 


SHAPCO SHIELDS 
MADE IN MANY STYLES 


 GLASS,MARBLE METAL TOPS 
SopEMANN Hear &. Power Co.}} 


2304 Morean ST. St Louis,Mo 
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An inlaid walnut cabinet of about 1705. 
This and other illustrations are from the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 





FURNITURE of QUEEN ANNE’S TIME 


(Continued from page 78) 


slightly raked or 
straight ; winged 
headrests on easy 


Queen Anne fur- 
niture is distin- 
guished by these 


The SHOWER 
is a family affair 
—every member enjoys bathing in 
its sparkling, cleansing sprays 


ATHER, mother, the children, and 

even the older folks are invigorated by 
a few minutes under the shower. Those 
scintillating jets do more than cleanse— 
they massage. 


And Speakman. Showers, because of 
the Anyforce Head, do this as gently or 
as vigorously’ as you desire. 


We have a booklet which will aid you in 
selecting the right type of shower. The 
title is “Once-Used Water.” When you 
send for it, if you have a regular sbatier, 
please mention his name. 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


PEAKMAN SHOWERS 





characteristics: 

Construction: 
Light and higher 
than older models, 
rectangular but 
with slightly curved 
fronts and legs. 
The Dutch influ- 
ence is very easily 
discernible in most 
examples. 

Leg: Cabriole is 
characteristic, but 
cottage types are 
straight _or turned. 

Foot: Dutch foot, 
often called duck, 
pad and club; web, 
bun, hoof, paw. 

Top: Broken pediment, “bonnet top” 
and “swan-neck” pediments on cabinets; 
ogee or double curve or cyma curve, 
often called Hogarth’s line of beauty. 
Chairs have cresting or cockleshells. 

Back: Broad central splat in fiddle 
shape; low and hooped; spooned com- 
fortably to fit the human _ back; 


Typical walnut 
armchair of gen- 
erous proportions 


A winged chair back of the period, 
with a design in needlepoint 


chairs; upholstered. 

Arm: Comfort- 
ably shaped in 
horizontal wooden 
types or canted— 
flared outward, es- 
pecially in uphol- 
stered types. 

Seat: Broad or 
narrow, front cor- 
ners rounded, nar- 
rower at back, 
fronts double curve 
or round, uphol- 
stered. 

Ornament : Cockle- 
shells and _ leaves 
carved simply on 
plain surfaces. Ve- 
little marquetry, inlaying, lac- 
quer, gilding, painting; upholstery, 
caning. The Decorative Queen Anne 
furniture of George I. and George II. 
used the Queen Anne construction and 
added elaborate carving. Walnut prin- 
cipally used. Plain brass mounts. 

Mr. & Mrs. G. GLEN GovuLp 


neer, 
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Far Better Than 
a Pair of Hands 











No scrubbing. No scouring. No dipping 
out of water. Sani-Flush cleans toilet 
bowls better than any other means, Faster. 
Cleaner. Easier. 


Sprinkle a little into the bowl. Follow 
directions on the can. Flush! Gone are 
all stains, discolorations, incrustations, The 
bowl listens. 

Too, the hidden, unhealthful trap is 
cleaned, purified by Sani-Flush. All foul 
odors are destroyed. There is nothing like 
Sani-Flush. It will not harm plumbing 
connections. 

Always keep Sani-Flush handy in the 
bathroom. 

Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, hardware, 


genring and house-furnis ing stores. Price 
c. (Canadian price, 3 5c; foreign price, 5 0c.) 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 
Foreign Aantal F.. Ritchie & Co., Ltd. 


oronto, Canada 
33 Farringdon Road, London, E. C. 1, England 
China House, Sydney, Australia 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bow! Is W ithout Scouring 








PLANS for HOMES 


TILLWELL California Style 

Homes are suitable for any 

climate. They are inexpensive 
to build and easy to sell. 


Write Today for 


Stillwell Plan Books 


containing pictures, floor 
plans and estimates of cost of 
building. They will help you 
visualize the home of your 
dreams and make that home 
a success. 


“Representative Cal. Homes” 
50 Houses, 7 to 10 Rooms—$1 
“The New Colonials” 

60 Houses, 6 to 10 Rooms—$ I 
“West Coast Bungalows” 
50 Houses, 6 & 7 Rooms—$1 
“Little Bungalows”’ 

75 Houses, 3-4-5 Rooms—$1 


SpeciAL OFFER: 


Send $2.50 for any three of these 
books and get Garage Folder FREE 


Books and Biueprints sold 
with Money-Back Guarantee 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO. 


(National Plan Service) 


894 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 








An Artistic Fireplace 


Beautiful TILES 


NE of the most charming units in the home is the Tiled fireplace, 


with hearthstone of the same material. 

Orn thus used make the fireplace a completely harmonious part of 
the furnishings. 

In color it can match the general decorative scheme—with that blending 
of tone and texture which is so desirable. 

Tiles represent such a variety of shapes, sizes, colors and finishes that 
the utmost freedom of treatment is afforded. 

‘here are no limitations in patterns, combinations or designs. 

Such an installation is capable of that individuality of expression which 
every home owner appreciates. 

Consult your architect and dealer about Tiles, or write to 


The Associated Tile Manufacturers 
315 7th Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 














A mperi | n-Put on like Plaster 







Siepaiien Wears like Iron 
\-waterproof 
for fireproof 
resilient 

15 years 


A composition material easily sommes in plastic form over practically any 
kind of floor. Laid about % inch thick. Imperial Floor does not crack, peel 
or come loose from foundation. A continuous, fine-grained, smooth, non- 


slipping surface. No crevices to gather grease, dirt, dust, disease germs or 
moisture. 


Ideal Floor for Kitchen, Pantry, Bathroom, Laundry, Porch, Garage, 
Restaurant, Theatre, Hotel, Factory, ‘Office Building, Railroad Station, Hos- 
pital—wherever a beautiful, substantial floor is desired, Several practical 
—_. m Full information and sample FREE of your first and second choice 

colo 


IMPERIAL FLOOR CO., 136-138 Halstead St., Rochester, N. Y. 























Keep Your Garbage 


Down in the Ground 


—where it is out of sight, cool and odorless, frostproof 
and away from flies and animals. So sanitary it can be 
placed conveniently near your door. That’s the 


IRON HORSE 
Underground Garbage Pail 


Only the cover shows. Complete sanitation all the year round. 
Opens with slight foot-pressure. Inner can, easily lifted out. Can 
be installed in a few minutes. Simply dig a hole—no cementing. 
Last for years. Extra heavy gauge galvanized metal, skillfully 
designed ; reinforced; leakproof. Satisfaction guaranteed, 


At your dealer’s or direct. Write today for free booklet 
“Easy Disposal of Garbage” giving your dealer's name. 


Rochester Can Co. 
110-120 Glencairn St. Rochester, N. Y. 





































































Here is the home water plant 
that supplies plenty of water under 
pressure for every purpose about 
your house and grounds. It works 
automatically. ‘if you have elec- 
tric current, the Fairbanks-Morse 
Home Water Plant will supply an 
abundance of running water from 
cistern, shallow well, stream, 
spring or lake. 


This private pumping station 
brings all the convenience and 
comfort of city water service to 
any home anywhere. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


Its Automatic 


HOME WATER PLANT 


Operates from any electric light 
circuit or home lighting plant 
system. Noiseless, automatic. No 
switch to turn. Costs only a few 
pennies a week to run. The unusu- 
ally large production and great 
manufacturing facilities of Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co. make these re- 
markably low prices possible. 


If you do not know our local deal- 
er, write to us and we will send 
you complete information. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
Manufacturers Chicago 


With 35- 
Gallon Gal- 
vanized Tank 
and 60 Cycle 
Motor; Pump 
Capacity, 200 
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For the lover of the sea 
ind ships comes this vane 
which displays a caravel 
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eat a 
hard water —SOJl 


No longer is it necessary to use -powders, 
special soap or tainted rain water to overcome 
the everpresent annoyance of hard water in 
your home—for no matter how hard your 
present supply, a Permutit water softener will 
turn it softer than rain. 


No chemicals, no extra pumps or motors 
are used. The softener is simply connected in- 
to your pipe line in the basement—your regu- 
lar water supply flows through it on the way 
to the faucet, and the wonderful Permutit ma- 
terial removes every grain of hardness, giving 
you clear, delightful soft water from every 
faucet in your house. 


A few cents per day is all it costs, and the 
machine will last a lifetime. Thousands are 
in use, 


Send fora free copy of our interesting book- 
let, “Soft Water In Every Home.” Write 
today. 


THE PERMUTIT COMPANY, 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 


| Agents Ex 
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WEATHER 


N the days before 

there was such an 
accommodating service 
as a Government 
Weather Bureau, wea- 
ther vanes played an 
important role. To- 
day they are no less 
serviceable because 
they have added to 
their utilitarian pur- 
pose of showing how 
the wind blows that 
more esthetic purpose 
of being decorative and 
amusing. 

To people who live 
in the country the 
direction of the wind 
may mean many 
things—it may presage 
a storm or clear wea- 
ther, rain or a period 
of fair days. These 
are important to know 
In addition, any one 
who lives in the coun- 
try is dependent on 
natural phenomena to 
a certain extent and 
keeps check on all such 


things as temperature, humidity, rain- 
no country 
house can be said to be completely 
furnished until it is equipped with a 
thermometer, 


fall and winds. 


dependable 











In fact, 


The peg-leg mariner can 
watch the weather from 
the top of seashore home 


a reliable 


V 


A NE §& 


barometer and a wea- 
ther vane in good 
working condition. 
The first two may be 
decorative in their de- 
sign, but, unless one is 
insistent on decoration, 
it is better to choose 
one that has a simple 
design; in fact, a scien- 
tific-looking thermom- 
eter or barometer gives 
one more assurance of 
dependability than the 
more decorative kinds. 
But when one is choos- 
ing a weather vane, the 
style of it has a great 


deal to do with its 
effectiveness. 
The mechanical 


working of a weather 
vane is simple. It con- 
sists of a shaft which 
supports crossed arms 
pointing permanently 
to the four corners, 
north, east, south and 
west. Above this is 
the indicator, which 
moves with the wind; 


it is balanced on the top of the support, 
one side presenting a broad surface 
which the wind pushes and the other 
an arrow or other indicator showing 
the direction of the wind. 


In order 


Quite decorative and 
Spirited is the design of 
four black sea-gulls, for 
the ridge-pole of a 
country house 





Another country house design—suitable for the house it- 


self or 


ducks. 


for the barn—is this 
Vote how the ducks balance the weight of the maid 


Dutch maid 


and her two 
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LEAVENS 


Furniture 
TUrnitul 


i 





ot aT, | 


Ji IST the bedroom set for which 

you are looking. And—with 
a finish or decorative motif of 
your own selection—according 
to your particular specifications. 
You may thus work out harmo- 
nious color schemes, or order a 
single piece to harmonize with 
other surroundings. That is the 
Leavens idea. 








When you buy Leavens furni- 
ture, either Decorated or Coloni- 
al, the result reflects your own 
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Each Pad has 100 Sheets, 9x 7 
inches, with your name printed 
on each sheet. 


OR 


send ONE 
and we will mail the 
Bridge Pad and 4 
Favor Tallies, assorted, 
in Doll Figure or Flower 
Bud designs similar to 
the one shown here. 


| Additional Favor Tallies 


may be had for $1.50 
_| PER DOZEN. 


DOLLAR 





Our 
creating 
cuting beautiful work in Social Sta- 


twenty years’ 


pleasing 


experience in 
designs, and exe- 


tronery 


) is at your command by mail. 
We 


solicit 


your inquiries 9n Wed- 
ding Invitaticns and Announcements, 
Invitations to . Receptions, Calling 
Cards, Social Stationery, Monogram- 
med Correspondence Papers, Menus, 
Tally Cards, Place Cards and 
Novelties. 

Send for our Catalog 

LAMBERT-DEACON-HULL 


PRINTING COMPANY 
2102 Locust St. Saint Louis 


















Postpaid to any address upon receipt of $1.00, 


SCROGGS & EWING, Architects 


610 Lamar Bldg., Dept. E. Augusta, Ga. 


book has been prepared by skilled architects and designers at 
a cost of thousands of dollars, 


personal taste. There is no On Every ‘e) l nding 
better way of obtaining complete Piece added pO os 
satisfaction. J \ nd grace 
Write today for litzrature » to the tab - 
William Leavens & Co. Inc. \ H. ¢ “id th n 
Manufacturers \ e1sey ) ‘ q ¢ 
32 Canal Street, \ » At the better sts 
Poston, Mass. \ \ AHHEISEY €°CQ, 
‘ Dept. H50 Newar, Ohio 
YW \ \ 
rm ae 
st | Homes of 
SS se se ge > e ° ” 
WWIII Sow | Distinction 
Hitt | 
TT BEAUTIFUL book of 68 pages 
|| || | Hy | showing homes in Spanish, Italian, 
a English, Swiss and Modern style. Most 
INDIVIDUAL | a 
>arance - 
BRIDGE SCORE PADS 5 ished house can be determined. Floor 
60 Cents Each plans, complete description, cost, etc., are also shown. The 

















8 ; 4x5 Ys 
inches 


dress upon receipt 
of price. 








is 





© No. 
4064 
$20.00 


Sent prepaid to any ad- 


This Artistic Door 


tional artistic skill of ancient Italy. 
hardware. 


fifty-four famous historic designs. 


Dept. HG7 
299 East 134th Street 


— 
Knocker 


Is an example of the beautiful and graceful lines which 
characterize much of the finest work developed in the 
early period of the Italian Renaissance. 


Made of solid brass, perfectly molded, and skillfully 
hand chased, this elaborate knocker is faithfully repro- 
duced from the masterpiece made famous by the tradi- 


Artbrass Knockers include so large a variety of 
designs of various periods that selections can be 
made to harmonize with any type of architecture or 


Send for free Door Knocker booklet illustrating 


ART BRASS COMPANY, Inc. 


New York 
Also makers of the Famous SAN-O-LA 


Bath Room Accessories 


















AMERICAN STATIONERY 


See rirs See e sees eee Sess esses) 


Spf 


In better homes the 
world over American 
Stationery has been tak- 
en up most enthusiasti- 
cally. For it embodies 
a happy idea—the idea 
of informal note paper 
neatly printed with name 
and address for family 
correspondence and 
household business pur- 
poses. @ Its style is cor- 
rect. Its form is conven- 
ient. And its writing 
surface is unexcelled. 
But of all things which 
make American Station- 
ery a fitting note paper 
for any home, none is 
more outstanding than 
its distinctive quality. 
@ Among the other 
things that will delight 
you is our surprisingly 
prompt delivery, which 
takes only a few days— 
not weeks. Use the cou- 
pon to order a trial 
package, today. 


LOO Peds. 
1s ILO 


This comprises our*Reg- 
ular Package” which is 
made up as follows 
and mailed postpaid. | 
PAPER: National Bank | 
Bond—clear, white, fine 
textured; exquisite writ- 
ing surface. SIZE: Sheet 
6x7; envelopes to match. 
INK: Name and address, 
rinted as shown in il- 
ustration, in rich, dark 
blue ink. 
For orders west of Denver and 
foreign countries, add 10%. Al- 
ways remit with order. Withthe 
exceptional facilities of our 














mg 








large plant, all orders are filled 
wilbenesing speed. We haveno 
agents or branch plants. All 
American Stationery is sold by 
mail from Peru, Indiana, where 
we, originators of this type of 
stationery, have successfully 
manufactured it for eight years, 


The AmericanStationeryCo. 
719 Park Ave., Peru, Indi 

















vowunanamt i) PO) ieecsere= 
The American Stationery Co., 

719 Park Avenue, Peru, Ind. 
Gentlemen: Herewith is $1.00 for 200 sheets and 
100 envelopes of American Stetionery to pe 
printed as shown on attached slip. (Note: To 
avoid errors, write or print copy plainly.) 
MONEY READILY REFUNDED IF YOU 
ARE NOT WHOLLY SATISFIED 




























You Can Have Shade 
This Summer 


\\ hy 
11 ks 


enough to give shade right now? 


wait ten or twelve years for a tree to grow when 


Time-Saving Trees are big enough and dense 


Hicks Time-Saving Trees may be planted in midsum- 
mer, in full leaf, and give real comfort now—not a decade 
hence. Motor truck and fast freight service will get Hicks 


Time-Saving Trees to you in short order. 


NORWAY MAPLES 


Height Diam. Each 10 
18-22 ft j it $15.00 $125.00 
18.22 ft 4 t 25.00 225.00 
18.22 ft 40 00 350.00 
sft f n. 16 yr 50.00 450.00 
4-6 it 80.00 750.00 
PIN OAK 
18. ft 4 i 35.00 300.00 
18-2 ft 60.00 
htt ¢ i" 75.00 
“7? is 100.00 
26-28 it 8-9 i 150.00 
EUROPEAN LINDEN 
Rit 2 00 17.50 
0 it ] t 2.75 75.00 
12 ft er 3.58 30.00 
14 ft 2%) i 5 00 45.00 
14 it a a 12.00 100.00 
16 ft ' 20.00 180.00 
16 ft 4 i 30.00 275.00 


These are only a hint of what Hicks can furnish in Time-Saving 
Trees. Our new catalogue lists Oaks, Ginkgo, Beech, Tulip Tree, 
Hornbeam and other desirable shade trees for home grounds, 
street planting, parks and playgrounds. 


Home Landscapes 


o the H j l 
s broad experience in planning and planting 
h 


plantings The text fairly 
Profusely 
paintings of trees, shrubs. 


the test addition ¢ ks’ books ) home 
we with Mr. Hick 

ustrated with lowely photographs and 
flowers, a 1 landscape scenes \ oor will be matied to you on 


HICKS NURSERIES 


Box H-9, Westbury, L. 1. New York 


request 































The ubiquitous 
displays his hobby with 


a magnificent 
perfect form 


WEA 


to be permanently serviceable the indi- 
cator should move in a brass bearing 
which will not rust. 
should be painted black, as black gives 
it the best silhouette. 

The great field for decorative design 


is found in the 


the architect’s or artist’s fancy can have 
full play so long as the design is so to wear one’s heart on one’s sleeve, there 
made and distributed on the top bar as is nothing in the books of etiquette 
to give perfect balance of weight which 
is necessary to its spinning easily on the 


supporting shaft. 


shown here are only a few of the many 


fascinating and 


tree-shaded tee 












House & Garden 





golfer 


drive in 
from a 
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(Continued from page 122) 


A NBs 


available. They can be chosen accord- 
ing to the building they are to grace. 
Each country hobbyist or type of 
sportsman can find the weather vane 
to suit his interest—golf for the golfer, 
a ship for the lover of ships, the but- 
terfly design for the naturalist. 
Although it is considered bad taste 


The weathervane 


upper indicator; here 


forbidding the display of one’s hobby 
on one’s ridge-pole. From the wea- 
The seven examples 


ther vane on the roof passersby can 
read what sort of man dwells in this 
house or that. 


amusing designs now 


For the naturalist comes 
this amusing design of 
a lad chasing a butterfly 








The 


witch on her broom and the night’s last bat in full 
flight before the coming dawn indicate the direction of 
the wind. All seven designs are from Arthur H. Todhunter 








1923 


July, 


| Any Size Circle Up to 80 Feet 


Rain King can be set to water any 
size area from 80 feet down without 
reducing flow at the hydrant. Due to 
fine bearings, design and workman- 
ship, it revolves freely where water 
pressure is low. 





Sia ea 














































































proves sensation 
of the year! 















Puts Water Where You Want It 


Set not to revolve and with nozzles in 
this position it waters parkways and 
borders along public walks without 
interfering with pedestrians. 

King has more stationary uses than 
any other sprinkler. 


Two Directions at Once 
In one operation you can lightly spray 
e flowers and give the shrubs a 
heavy drenching. No other sprinkler 
will do this. Rain King is the only 


OR the first time both the whirl- 
ing and stationary principle in 
sprinklers have been combined into 
one amazing sprinkler. As a whirl- 
ing sprinkler Rain King will water 
any circle from 80 feet down with- 
out reducing the flow at the hydrant 
and with astream of any desired de- 
gree—heavy, light or medium. 


Used as a stationary sprinkler, 
each nozzle is a complete sprinkler 
in itself, with a full range of easy, 
quick adjustments for any direction 
and for any volume and density of 
water. With Rain King you can 
water long strips, odd shaped cor- 














ners, large areas. In one operation 
it will lightly spray in one direc- 
tion while throwing a heavy drench- 
ing stream in any other direction. 
Or both can be concen- 
trated on one spot with any kind 
of stream, fine or coarse. 


nozzles 


Rain King is set instantly for a 
whirling or a stationary sprinkler. 
It is made entirely of brass except 
the base. Cannot rust or stick. The 
tested non-wear bearings last for 
years. Fully guaranteed. Only $3.50 
at your dealer’s (Canada $4.75) or 
sent direct for the same price, post- 
age prepaid. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 
5554 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
33 years making quality products 









Canadian Factory: 352 Carlaw%Ave., Toronto 


Rain King 


Each Nozzle Is a Sprinkler 
Two sprinklers in one. The two nozzles can 
be pointed in any direction and adjusted to 
any spray—each acts independently of the 
other. 


sprinkler adjustable to the size 
of your lawn. 
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MONTAMOWER; 


A Greatly Simplified and Efficient 
Lawn Mower 


From the hundreds of attempts to 
produce and improve the lawn 
mower, Montamower stands out 
alone as the only real advance- 


ment in generations 


15 


Direct to you from 
the manufacturer. 
No dealers or 
jobbers. 






The blades gather the gracs in 
little bunches and shear them 
off smoothly and evenly. 


More Practical Than Any Other Lawn Mower 


blades. Weighs only 72 lbs. ~ 
ean easily be handled by a 
woman or child—silent in oper- 
ation—blades may be sharpened 
or replaced by new ones at less 
expense than necessary to 
sharpen an ordinary lawn 
mower. Drive wheels do not 
mat the grass—grass catcher can 
be easily aiouled. Cuts a 16. 
inch swath. 


Montamower—the result of eight 
years of development is guaran- 
teed mec hendealie perfect. Owner 
satisfaction proves it, Simple— 
durable— with an excess of 
strength in every part—it gives 

ears of service without trouble. 

ontamower does not run close 
enough to the ground to pick up 
sticks, twigs, etc.—it cannot grasp 
small stones that would injure the 











Cuts and Trims 
at Same Time 


Montamower cute the 
lawn perfectly and trims 
clear to walls, fences, etc. out 
—no fringe left. by 


Trims Close—No 
Harm to Trees 


Montamower cuts clear 

to trees, shrubs, etc. with- 

harming—no cutting 
d necessary. 


MONTAMOWER SALES COMPANY 


Perkins Building 
GRAND RAPIDS - MICHIGAN 
Reference—Grand Rapids Savings Bank 


Cute tall qrece—cute dan- 


delions —!une grasa, etc. 
Ordinary mower just 


pushes them over. 


cererenMAIL COUPON TODAY------+ Order a 
Enclosed find remittance of $15.00. Please send one 3 Montamower Today 

Mentamower to thie address: on condition thatifitie & 
not ae represented my money will be refunded on re- ; Guaranteed to be as repre- 
turn of the Montamower. : sented or money refunded. 
Vv ' Send check or draft for 
Name N $15.00. Delivery charges 
Address : prepaid if remittance ac- 

Wesesseaonrereseean" eevecscesscasbaseseoaseres companies order. 

















PROGRESSIVE 





& Garden 


BUILDING 


House 





(Continued from page 116) 


ing conditions any point of departure 
is sufficiently advantageous to be worth 
while. In the absolutely commonplace 
little frame house on the site there 
were cellar, foundation walls and at 
least a usable shell of the house it- 
self, even though the alterations en- 
tirely obliterated its identity. 

The exterior of the present house 
possesses a high degree of architec- 
tural character, appropriately simple 
in its local mannerisms, and within 
pleasantly commodious. Its plan ac- 
commodates a studio over the garage, 
and an adequate arrangement for both 
floors of the house proper. 


BACK to the 


In the plan for the ultimate house, 
architectural vision shows its wings in 
a real flight, and the original point of 
departure could never be discerned, or 
even suspected in the gracious and ex- 
pansive country house which will rise 
tall and white above its fair garden. 
In this plan for the ultimate house, 
which will be put in work this sum- 
mer, the architect has made the pro- 
gression easy to read by indicating 
the area of the original house in 
double shading, the area of the pres- 
ent house in single shading and the 
additions for immediate future build- 
ing unshaded. 


LOG CABIN 


(Continued from page 114) 


brick. The huge logs which I like to 
burn make such a hot fire that the 
native rock has a way of exploding, 
after chipping away little by little. I'll 
grant you that the brick looks “sissy” 
before the first fire is built—but after 
the smoke puts a velvet coating on the 
stuff, you can’t tell what it was orig- 
inally. 

This—just to let you know what you 
are going to need no matter what sort 
of a place you go in for. From your 
letter the only real definite idea you 
seem to have is that you want a fire- 
place and a porch. Well, that’s a good 
start. But for the sake of Vulcan, 
have a fireplace that acts the part. If 
you must have a smoke house, build a 
separate one. 

Yes—we've got quite an assortment 
of successful fireplaces and porches in 
our outfit. If you want to see ’em, 


I'll send you another bunch of pic- 
tures—with a few simple diregjons 
that any child could follow—if they 
were drawn ahead. 

“What do you order first? Gosh, 
man, I don’t know. Windows probably. 
Hasn’t the good wife already got the 
curtains made for ’em? But—seriously 
—here’s a point you may not know: 
winter cut logs are the only stuff to 
use if you can get them. Summer-cut 
logs can’t be peeled and spring cut 
timbers—when the sap is running— 
mildew after they are peeled. Of 
course this mildew can be partly 
washed off and oil applied later but 
it’s more of a job, naturally, and like 
all extras, adds to the cost of your 
building. 

Yours fraternally 
In the Sacred Order of Woodnuts 
ALDRICH 


ON HOUSE & GARDEN’S BOOKSHELF 


LOWERS ror Cuttinc ANp Decora- 

TIoN by Richardson Wright. Pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Mr. Wright’s latest garden book is 
crowded with ideas and entertainment 
on a subject which until now has re- 
ceived but scant comment, and that 
scattered. From seed to sideboard all 
the flowers which can be cut from the 
garden for indoor decoration are dis- 
cussed at length and from a fresh view- 
point. From the beginning one won- 
ders how gardens could ever have 
been made to seem a ponderous topic. 
Contrary to garden book tradition 
every line sparkles with a happy turn 
of phrase. Yet the refreshing manner of 
the book fails utterly to disguise the 
fact that it is deeply trenched with 
first-hand wisdom. 

There is an amusing prelude on the 
amenities of gardening. The gardener in 
Mr. Wright opens a controversy as to 
“Who shall grow the flowers? The 
man or the wife?” and “Who shall 
cut the flowers? The one who grows 
them or the one who merely admires 
them?” But the editor in Mr. Wright 
leaves the decisions to his readers. At 
least, there is but a hint that the 
visitor should accept the shears only 
after the flower-grower’s most vigor- 
ous urging. 

The location, size, arrangement, and 
care of the cutting garden are duly 
considered. And then begin the plant 
lists. For the grower’s convenience these 
are arranged in five groups: Annuals 
and Biennials; Tubers and Bulbs; Per- 


ennials; Flowering Shrubs, and Roses. 
The descriptions are quick and con- 
cise, but most of all they are readable. 
They give the impression that flowers 
are something to be gathered and 
pressed and smelled and looked upon 
in various lights and settings. The bot- 
anical aspect is dimmed in the light of 
practical affairs and the matter of 
beauty. Delphiniums, for instance, are 
not mentioned dispassionately, nor are 
sweet peas. With one a note of ex- 
ultation creeps in; with the other despair. 

One of the most important things 
in connection with flowers is to have 
them effective for the greatest pos- 
sible length of time after their sepa- 
ration from the plant, and for this 
reason the directions for cutting are 
made very clear and the subsequent 
care of the blooms is described with 
appropriate emphasis. The general 
advice for their indoor arrangement 
urges the creation of simple, telling 
effects, in keeping with the spot and 
the room they have come to deco- 
rate. Fussy and arty displays are 
discouraged. The Japanese idea for 
once goes unpatronized. 

Bouquets, in single varieties and in 
combinations, are given for the early, 
middle and late seasons. Not with 
a lick and a promise, but in detail, 
and in such a quantity that the 
amateur will be provided’ with 
material for indoor floral decoration 
from one year’s end to another, and 
so alluringly that he will not rest 
until he has tried them all. 
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